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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome al] 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 


faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- ° 


astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Universalist Publishing House 
EMERSON HUGH LALONE, Manager 


16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
Telephone LAFayette 4485 


RESOLUTIONS ON THE DEATH_OF 
DR. FISCHER 


The Executive Board of the Connecticut 
Universalist Convention, at a meeting in 
Hartford on Monday, Oct. 17, adopted 
resolutions expressing consciousness of the 
loss which they personally, the convention 
and the denomination have suffered in the 
death of Dr. Theodore A. Fischer, as fol- 
lows: 

“We recognize the worth and influence of 
his long and notable pastorate, for an en- 
tire generation, in New Haven. We pay 


tribute to his devotion to the work of our 


Convention, which he served in official 
capacities for more than a quarter of a 
century: as secretary (thirteen years), 
trustee (three years), president (ten years), 
and, while secretary, state superintendent 
(eight years). His length of service has 
seldom been equaled and its quality has 
never been excelled. 

“His familiarity with the affairs of our 
Convention, for nearly one-third of its 
history, the intimate knowledge which 
came of long service in office, rendered his 
experienced and wise counsel invaluable. 

“Tn all ways we shall miss him, but in no 
relationships more deeply, or more sin- 
cerely, than as the personal friend of every 


member of our Board and, in a very real 
sense, the ‘pastor’ of our entire constitu- 
ency.” 

It was voted that the resolutions be in- 
scribed upon the records of the Board, 
that copies be sent to the press in New 
Haven and to The Christian Leader, and 
that a copy be sent to Dr. Fischer’s family, 
with an expression of sincere sympathy for 
them, and gratitude for his life, work and 
influence. 

* * 
CONNECTICUT MID-YEAR 
CONFERENCE 


The twenty-sixth Mid-Year Conference 
of the Connecticut Universalist Conven- 
tion will be held in All Souls Unitarian- 
Universalist Church in New London, 
Wednesday afternoon and evening, Nov. 9, 
beginning at 2.30 p.m. The first hour will 
be occupied by the Women’s Universalist 
Missionary Society of Connecticut, the 
next period by the committee on young 
people’s work and religious education. 
Supper will be served at six p.m. In the 
evening the address will be given by the 
General Superintendent, Dr. Robert Cum- 
mins. The Norwich Universalist choir will 
furnish special music. 

Harry Adams Hersey, Secretary. 


PLAN 


Dr. and Mrs. Robert Cummins 


and 


Dr. and Mrs. John M. Ratcliff 


to be given by 
The Universalist General Convention 


and 


The Boston Universalist Club 


at the 
BOSTON CITY CLUB 
Monday evening, November 14, 1938 
at 6.30 o’clock 


Tickets $1.50 per plate 


Telephone or write for reservations to 

MISS ESTHER RICHARDSON, Assistant Secretary 
UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 

16 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


to be PRESENT 
at the DINNER for 
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OUR HORRIBLE INDIFFERENCE TO WRONG 


ICTURES of the arrival of German troops in 
the areas ceded by Czechoslovakia to Germany 
show great jubilation among the inhabitants. 

Bands of children bring wreaths and bunches of 
flowers. The marching Germans are photographed 
carrying children in their arms. The message con- 
veyed by the pictures is one of liberation of an enslaved 
populace. 

But we are compelled again to raise the question 
of the refugees and of the liberals left in Sudetenland 
who did not shout. Jews, liberal democrats, socialists, 
communists, by the thousand, left their homes, their 
jobs, their property, and fled for their lives toward 
Prague, the capital of their country. It was assumed 
that they were wise, and that the liberals or Jews who 
stayed behind were foolish. But now the Czecho- 
slovakian government, angry at the betrayal of their 
country, dominated by German influence, more or 
less impoverished and helpless, is driving the refugees 
back. They are going back to the control of the Ger- 
man police, the horrors of the concentration camp, 
the loss of opportunity to make a living, perhaps the 
loss of life, and certainly, what is worse than all else, 
to witness the suffering of loved ones whom they can- 
not help. 

These Jews are human. Their backs bleed when 
they are lashed. Their bodies die when they are 
starved. Can the world witness such injustices and 
cruelties unmoved? Can it celebrate escape from the 
horrors of war when the horrors of racial, religious and 
political persecution go on? Is it easier to think of 
women and children dying by inches or living in utter 
misery than to think of them killed quickly by a bomb? 

We do not understand a Christianity that takes 
as its heroes those who pass by on the other side. We 
cannot agree that it is wrong to send a force down 
the Jericho road to clean out the dens of robbers and 
to make the road safe for all travelers. We still hold 
that to act the part of the Samaritan, to help the 
victim of thieves and share with him, is the way of 
Christ. A duty on us tolove the robbers? Of course. 
But love them in straitjackets and handcuffs until 
their madness is cured and their evil overcome by 
good. 

The weakness in the position taken by the demo- 
cratic countries is that they strengthen the dictators 
and postpone a day of reckoning. 

These dictators have to go on from strength to 
strength, victory to victory, or face trouble at home. 

They propose to go on. We say again that they 
must be stopped. And the way of consenting to evil, 
and trampling the helpless, is not the way in which to 
aie the hard, dangerous, dirty but noble job ahead 
of us. 


ANOTHER RALLYING OF THE CLANS 

OSTON is a lively center for Universalists this 

year. We have just had a packed church for 

an installation. Now we are going to have a 
rallying of the clans—North Shore and South, from 
over the Berkshires and from this side, from the Bay 
State and from the outer provinces—to honor two new 
officials. It is a double barreled testimonial dinner to 
the General Superintendent and the General Secre- 
tary, with all the venerable ex-Superintendents present 
to give the glad hand, with Boston Universalist Club 
and General Convention pulling together to make the 
affair a success. 

Nobody heard the new officials at the installation. 
Everybody will hear them at the dinner. But, speak- 
ing with full knowledge, we proclaim an evening of 
speeches that will be over before we realize it, an eve- 
ning where we shall laugh and learn and take courage. 
The date is November 14. The place is the Boston 
City Club. The hour is 6.80. Full information will 
be found in another column. 

* * 


THE ESSENTIAL SENEXET IS NOT 
DESTROYED 
HE beloved minister of King’s Chapel in Boston, 
Dr. Palfrey Perkins, has taken upon his shoul- 
ders the task of raising money for emergency 
work at Senexet Pines made necessary by the great 
storm of September 21. 

Unitarians, Congregationalists and Universalists, 
with representatives of other churches, have used this 
beautiful place of retreat put freely at their disposal 
by the Unitarian committee in charge. 

There is no more ideal place in New England avail- 
able for retreats, group conferences and church gath- 
erings. Our Idlewild Fellowship goes there every year. 
Ministers meet there with official boards. Innum- 
erable beautiful services have been rendered by this 
house. Now Senexet is in trouble, not wiped out but 
hurt. All the pines are down in a tangled mess, a 
thousand glorious trees where we have walked and 
talked together. The house has been repaired, but 
nobody can put the fallen trees in place again. 

Mrs. Theodore Williams, who has done so much 
for Senexet, wrote to the Rev. Max A. Kapp: “Count 
me undefeated. ‘Tomorrow I begin. The Young 
People’s Religious Union will reforest and will live to 
see their trees grow.” 

Dr. Charles E. Park wrote to Palfrey Perkins 
soon after the hurricane a letter in which there was 
this great paragraph: 

“Remember that the essential treasure which is 
and always has been Senexet, is not destroyed and can- 
not be injured by anything that Nature can do. It 
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is in our hands to preserve, and it is still safe. The 
pines added their great share to the spell of the place, 
but every aspect of God’s nature has its charm; and 
we should have learned to love Senexet just as much 
had there never been pines, but something else; and 
now we shall speedily learn to love that something else. 
The sanctuary under a different guise will be as 
precious and as dearly beloved.” 

Yes, every aspect of God’s nature has its charm. 
There are millions of acres of sky at Senexet. There 
are miles of curving lake shore. There is the lake itself. 
And the rolling country of northern Connecticut round 
about has a spell of its own. 

The friends of Senexet have rallied. We must 
join in. 

* * 


THE JOURNALS OF BRONSON ALCOTT 


HIS beautiful book* might be called ‘“The Heart 
of Alcott’s Journals.” It gives one the relief 
and delight, ‘“‘escape” if you insist upon the 

word, that we find in “The Heart of Emerson’s 
Journals,” or ““The Heart of Thoreau’s Journals.” 
Coming when the world is listening night and day for 
the next fiery utterance of some Hitler, it reassures 
us as to the enduring values of our race. 

There is a fine vindication of justice, too, in the 
work of Odell Shepard upon Bronson Alcott. His 
biography of Alcott, called ‘‘Pedlar’s Progress,’’ won 
the Pulitzer Prize. In this new book we have Alcott 
himself speaking, with interpretations and chronology 
by the editor. 

In Bronson Alcott we have a fine old man, a 
leader in the movement for progressive education, a 
philosopher, a servant of the community, respected 
and loved by men like Emerson and Thoreau, who 
now is given an honored place in American letters and 
American social history. Most of the people who 
knew of him thought of him as the eccentric father of 
Louisa May Alcott, who had to support him and his 
family, a ne’er-do-well, a visionary, to be pitied or 
laughed at as we happen to feel about him, but never 
a contributor of something important. 

Odell Shepard has given us the truth about him, 
and it is a beautiful story. And if we have doubt 
about the matter all we have to do is to open this 
book, containing some 500 pages of the journals. 

We do not have all of the journals, of course. 
There are fifty volumes of them unpublished—five 
million words. Nobody probably ever read all of these 
journals until Shepard sat down to the task. A few 
for their own purposes have dipped into them. 

The journals show us why Emerson could say of 
Alcott, “He was the most extraordinary man and the 
highest genius of the time,’”’ and why Thoreau could 
call him “‘the sanest man” he had ever known. 

The world is fortunate to have a literary man of 
our day with discriminating mind and great love per- 
form this important task for Alcott and for us. 

Alcott knew the foremost literary figures of his 
day. They come to life in these pages, poets, preachers, 
philosophers, professors. Bancroft, Lowell, Freeman 
Clarke, the Beechers, the Channings, Sanborn, Mary 


*The Journals of Bronson Alcott. Edited by Odell Shepard. 
Little, Brown and Company. Price $500.. 


Eddy, Margaret Fuller, Wm. Lloyd Garrison—all 
seem to be there. He ransacked the great libraries 
and reports on the writers of the past. 

Knowing the Berry Street Conference of Anni- 
versary Week, we feel strangely chagrined when he is 
not allowed to speak, so vivid is the journal, and that 
was sixty years ago and he was then seventy-eight. 

“The Journals” are full of delight for all who have 
the slightest interest in books, in men, in literature, in 
the higher life. 


* * 


GOOD-BY TO MR. KAPP 


T a farewell gathering in Fitchburg the following 

tribute to the Rev. Max A. Kapp was read. 

It moves on a plane somewhat different from 

the plane of most parish speeches. To win something 
like this must be a great experience for a minister. 


To You, Our Friend 

Knowing you has been a divine experience, and 
serving you a cherished privilege. May you continue 
to cleanse hate-infested souls with the Sacred Flame. 
May you always see beauty where others see only ugli- 
ness. Hold fast to your ideals and let not your stand- 
ards be dragged in the dust lest we who are weak may 
falter by the way. Walls must eventually crumble be- 
fore your doctrine of all-conquering love; they have, 
they are, they will. Accept the praise of thankful friends 
as a natural revelation of God working in and through 
your life. A church may, indeed, be aglow by the light 
in human hearts, but the individual spark must first be 
kindled from a contagious personality like your own. 


* * 


THE INSTALLATION OF DOCTOR CUMMINS 


HERE were several things about the installation 
of Doctor Cummins that people talked about 
afterward. One was the beautiful service it- 

self, prepared by Doctor Lalone and Doctor Brooks. 
Another was the large attendance of representative 
people, the many prominent leaders of other Churches 
who came, and the presence of every Universalist 
minister from miles around. 

What the old First Parish of Malden did to take 
care of the hundreds in attendance and to make the 
service go was deeply appreciated. Doctor Brooks 
and his people know how to do such things. No de- 
tail is considered insignificant. Not a thing was left 
to chance. 

Then the service ‘“‘clicked,’” as H. E. Simmons 
put it. Doctor Perkins, presiding officer, saw to 
that. It was carried through with dignity and re- 
straint but with deep feeling. The speakers actually 
discussed the subjects given to them, and in their best 
vein. 

The reception afterward was a social occasion, 
and people from far and near met, renewed old friend- 
ships and made new friends. It would bea good thing 
to have such socials often, although our conviction on 
this point must not be misunderstood. We are not 
urging frequent installations of General Superin- 
tendents. 

But back of all the different parts of the installa- 
tion ceremony was a committee, and at the head of the 
committee was a chairman, and his name was Ratcliff. 
The man has a genius for getting things done and he 
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gets them done by making people pull happily to- 
gether. 

So the installation not only ordained a leader to 
a great work, but it ordained a people to united labor 
for the precious faith which holds us together. 


* * 


THEY DO NOT SERVE WHO MERELY STAND 


HERE is a type of church trustee who takes pride 
in thinking of himself after the manner of Tenny- 
son’s brook, ‘Ministers may come and ministers 

may go, but I go on forever.’”’ Churches that suffer 
from this type of trustee more frequently than not 
have their ministers come and go with an accelerating 
pace as the years go by. It is of this kind of trustee 
that a highly-placed leader in the councils of the Uni- 
versalist Church was thinking when he wrote to the 
manager recently a comment supplementing our 
editor-in-chief’s editorial on the ten-year term for 
denominational officials. 

Our correspondent says: ‘“There may be much to 
be said in favor of a ten-year term for all officials of 
the denomination—and perhaps for pastors as well— 
but I believe there is much more to be said for a form 
of organization limiting terms of local church officers. 
I have seen too many ministers crucified by standing 
committees, so called, I suppose, because they never 
move in any direction, much less in new directions.” 

These are hard words, but they merit sober con- 
sideration, especially since they come, not from a man 
who has failed, or who has fought with his trustees, 
but from one who is a conspicuous success in the parish 
ministry and loved and honored by the people of his 
own church. 

Anyone who has been connected with church life 
knows that the problem of the trustee who outstays 
his usefulness as such is just as grave as that of the 
regional or national official who stays on in office after 
he has outlived his usefulness there. In the last 
analysis this local problem is more serious than the 
state or national problem, because one or two trustees 
ean kill a local church, and have done so! But one or 
two national officials cannot possibly kill off an entire 
denomination, although they may seriously cripple 
its program for a time. 

Since we too know of instances in which local 
churches have been sadly damaged, and in some cases 
well-nigh ruined, by trustees who stayed on and on, 
we believe that local churches everywhere ought to 
give close attention to the matter of rotation in office 
for trustees. Furthermore, we believe that churches 
that set about the matter of shortening the terms of 
their trustees in an intelligent manner, and in the 
Christian spirit of good will, can achieve the desired 
end without destroying the bond of fellowship. In 
the case of the local trustee, as in the case of the na- 
tional official, there is the element of human feeling. 
The man in office is beloved and respected by those 
who elected him; they may feel that he ought to re- 
tire, but they do not want to hurt his feelings. We 
are not so sure that the man whose feelings are being 
spared has such feelings. Certainly, any man who 
must be kept in an office for which he is not fit, or 
which has grown beyond him, just to keep him from 
feeling hurt, has no place in a Christian church, while 


the Christian fellowship is not bound by its basic 
concept of respect for human personality to cater to 
the overweening ego of an individual who must have 
the little office to bolster up his pride. With all good 
will towards our church trustees everywhere, we be- 
lieve that men who have been in the office for years 
and years ought to put themselves through a regular 
period of self-examination and see whether they are 
holding on to the office because their fellow parishioners 
are too polite to ask them to retire, or whether there 
is a real and pressing need for them to stay in office. 

We are convinced that limited terms of office 
for trustees would secure for our churches men of 
higher caliber than are sometimes to be found in those 
offices. A man who is very busy, who is an able 
personality and has many demands on him in the 
community, is the kind of man every minister covets 
as a member of his board of trustees. Such a man 
often does not want to accept office if he has reason 
to believe it will develop into a life job. Colleges and 
charitable and scientific foundations are discovering 
that they can secure the advantages of the best leader- 
ship by asking such men to serve for a limited term of 
office. Our local churches would do well to follow the 
lead of these institutions. 

B. ALL. 


aK * 
IN A NUTSHELL 

On the same day that Rosika Schwimmer was 
denied American citizenship because she had con- 
scientious scruples against taking human life, the same 
court admitted to citizenship a man named Zankari, 
who later tried to kill the President-elect in Miami 
and who did murder the mayor of Chicago. 


Father Coughlin is publishing a paper called 
Social Justice, given over to a fanatical campaign 
against Jews. As many Catholics as Protestants 
recognize Coughlin for what he is—a dangerous in- 
fluence over the ignorant. 


All Souls Sunday, International Church Extension 
Sunday, Armistice Sunday, all are the same day in the 
Universalist Church. Below the surface is there not a 
mighty unity that justifies putting the three in one? 


The liberal churches of Japan and Korea need 
our help more than ever before in their history, and the 
International Church Extension Board has issued a 
ringing call for generous offerings on November 6. 


Since there are only thirty-two pages in the 
Leader, we are compelled to hold until next week the 
report of the Vermont Conventions and other im- 
portant matter. 


“There are two interesting speakers,” writes 
Cornelius Parker, ‘‘for the Worcester rally November 
18—Dr. Cummins and Dr. Joslin.” It ought to be a 
great night. 


A cold heart neva patria a cold heart. There 
must be fire somewhere or the atmosphere will be 
chilly. 
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Seven Hundred Universalists Install Their Chief 


An Impressive Ceremony in the Malden Church 


ITH a crowded house, an imposing processional, 

W a clean-cut, uplifting program, and the at- 

tendance of the highest officials of Univer- 

salist, Congregational, Unitarian, Baptist, Episcopal, 

Christian Science, Friends, Methodist Episcopal, and 

other Churches, and the Salvation Army, the installa- 

tion of Robert Cummins, General Superintendent, was 
carried through. 

The time was eight p. m., October 18, the place 
the First Parish Church in Malden, Massachusetts, the 
speakers Dean McCollester and Dean Atwood, and 
the congregation from almost everywhere. 

A meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention set for October 18 and 19 
made possible the attendance of representatives of the 
Mid-West and New York, who might not otherwise 
have come. 

The central figure, Dr. Cummins himself, arrived 
in Boston from the Alabama convention in the fore- 
noon of the date of the installation ceremonies, put- 
ting an end to rumors that the installation would make 
history by being done 7n absentia. 

The committee in charge of the affair was John 
Ratcliff, General Secretary, Cornelius A. Parker, 
Emerson Hugh Lalone, Seth Rogers Brooks, Lee S. 
McCollester, Theodore Whitney and John van 
Schaick, Jr. Dr. Lalone and Dr. Brooks, as a sub- 
committee, wrote the beautiful service used. Dr. 
Ratcliff and Dr. Brooks, whose gifts for organization 
are known throughout the Universalist denomination, 
took the brunt of the work. They broke new ground, 
for the Universalist churches never have installed a 
General Superintendent before. Isaac Morgan At- 
wood, William H. McGlauflin, John Smith Lowe and 
Roger F. Etz had simply walked in and hung up their 
hats. Because he was moved to make a public pro- 
fession of religious faith, because he wanted to arouse 
the interest and support of all of our churches, and be- 
cause he wanted to enlist the friendly help of the other 
Protestant denominations, Dr. Cummins requested 
that he be installed, and the General Convention 
Board promptly acceded to the request. 

The act of installation was the climax of a beauti- 
ful service. Back of a choir of forty voices, all singing 
“Our God Our Help in Ages Past,’ one hundred or 
more clergymen of all churches, in cap and gown, State 
Superintendents, and trustees of the General Con- 
vention, filed in. Last of all came the officiating 
clergy, Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, presiding officer, 
Dr. Seth Rogers Brooks, the two deans, McCollester 
and Atwood, the installing officers, Dr. Macpherson, 
Dr. Etz, and Dr. Ratcliff, and the General Superin- 
tendent. 

Dr. Perkins led the congregation in the opening 
service, Dr. Brooks read the scriptures and made the 
prayer, the congregation rose and sang “A Mighty 
Fortress is Our God” with a great uplifting power, the 
addresses followed, both short, both exactly fitted to 
the occasion, and then came the actual installation as 
follows: 


The General Superintendent-elect shall be presented to 
the President for installation and consecration by the re- 
tiring General Superintendent and the Secretary. The 
Secretary shall then read the notice of election, saying: 


We present tnto you, Sir, our Brother, Robert Cummins, 
who was on November 30, 1937, elected to the office of General 
Superintendent of Universalist Churches. We present him now 
for installation and consecration as leader of these free churches. 


The President then shall require the acceptance of the 
General Superintendent-elect, saying: 


Robert Cummins, do you accept this election, and are you 
ready with all faithful diligence to perform the duties of this high 
office? 

The General Superintendent-elect then shall answer: 


In the name of God, I, Robert Cummins, do humbly accept 
this office, and do promise diligently and faithfully to fulfill the 
duties thereof. 


The clergyman presiding then shall lead all present in 
reaffirming the bond of fellowship and statement of faith, 
saying: 


Hear us, O God, as we reaffirm our common purpose to do 
Thy will as Jesus revealed it, and to co-operate in establishing 
the Kingdom for which he lived and died. 


The people then shall respond: 


We avow our faith in God as eternal and all-conquering 
love, in the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme worth 
of every human personality, in the authority of truth known or 
to be known, and in the power of men of good will and sacrificial 
spirit to overcome all evil and progressively establish the King- 
dom of God. 


Minister: 


Hear us, O God, as we pledge before Thee our loyal support 
of this, our Brother, in all his worthy efforts. 


People: 


Hear us, O God, as we invoke Thy blessing on this our 
Brother, and pray that Thou send Thy grace upon him, that he 
may duly execute the office whereunto he is called, to Thy great 
glory and to the fruitful service of mankind. 


Then all present shall pray the prayer of Jesus: 


Our Father, who art in heaven, hallowed be thy name, 
thy Kingdom come, thy will be done, on earth as it is in heaven. 
Give us this day our daily bread and forgive us our trespasses as 
we forgive those who trespass against us, and lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil, for thine is the kingdom and 
the power and the glory forever. Amen. 


Then shall the retiring Superintendent extend to the 
General Superintendent-elect the right hand of fellowship 
for the Universalist Churches, saying: 


By the authority conferred on me by the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention, I extend to you, Robert Cummins, the right 
hand of fellowship, sealing thereby these solemn pledges given 
and received. 


Then shall the President say: 
I now declare you, Robert Cummins, duly installed as Gen- | 
eral Superintendent of Universalist Churches. Let us pray. 


Dr. Frank Oliver Hall of New York City made the 
prayer of installation. John C. Rundlett sang most 
effectively ““The Lord’s Prayer’ by Malotte, Dr. Cum- 
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mins pronounced the benediction, and the recessional 
began, the choir leading in the uplifting hymn, ‘“‘I Love 
Thy Church, O God.” 

The reception in the parish house was attended 
by practically all present, and the First Parish and its 
minister made it a notable and beautiful occasion. 

Just as pastors of local churches and members 
of the choir often meet for prayer before a religious 
service, the clergy and invited guests met in the new 
chapel of the church for a prayer of preparation. 


Isaiah. In the beginnings of our American age were 
Murray, Ballou, and Sawyer; and following them is a 
line of brave men of the free spirit. 

The prophet is thought of by many chiefly as one 
who tells what is to be. This, however, is not his 
main function. The true prophet is he who arises in 
the times of crisis and, by his clear insight and care- 
lessness of consequences to himself, tells duller men 
where lie the basic principles on which spiritual 
progress is built. He speaks to men who by selfish- 


Back row, left to right: John Murray Atwood, Seth R. Brooks, Frederic W. Perkins, Lee S. McCollester, Frank Oliver Hall 
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The Rev. Frederick M. Eliot, D. D., led this service 
in a most inspiring and helpful way. 

The two addresses of the evening follow. One 
took the place of the charge to the minister, and the 
other took the place of the charge to the congregation, 
which in this case was the entire denomination. 


Dean McCollester’s address was on 


The Prophet of the Free Spirit 


Dr. Cummins, I salute you as a Prophet of the 
Men of the Free Spirit, and I bring you the sincere 
greetings of the whole Universalist denomination, and 
their pledge of loyalty to stand with you in the prob- 
lems that are before us all. 

Prophets are not new, nor is this the first conse- 
cration of one. Prophets of the free spirit form a 
long and honorable line of workers for the welfare of 
mankind. In the long past were Amos, Micah, and 


ness of purpose or by luxurious worldliness lose the 
true way of the spirit; or who substitute tithes of 
mint, anise, and cummin for justice, mercy, and faith. 
The duty of the true prophet is to rebuke these and 
hold forth in stirring figures the advantages of justice, 
honor, and co-operation. The ways of the true prophet 
have never been easy, but they have been creative, 
and therein lies his reward. Your ways are not to be 
easy. If they were you would not be here, and we 
should not want you. You have already done well 
several important and unlike tasks. We have faith 
that you are the man for this work, and in this we 
wish you not only freedom of the spirit but freedom 
of method. 

Today I would briefly suggest for your considera- 
tion certain attitudes which are to be found in the 
words and deeds of such prophets of history as have 
served well their people and time. 
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I put first a faith in your own soul—not conceit 
over holding a conspicuous office, but faith in your 
own insight, capacities, and vision. The man who 
has no reasonable faith in himself seldom has power 
to lead and inspire the faith of others to do what he 
asks them to do. 

I put next a faith that no man works alone in 
any great and worth-while undertaking. Our own 
world is small, but the universe is great. It is easy 
for us to get lost or to lose sight of the high ideals. 
The great Master often went away by himself; he 
often sought a power greater than his own for his 
reinforcement. It has been the history of religion and 
moral progress that those who have been the best 
helpers of men in the important fields and critical 
crises have sought help from a source outside them- 
selves and have found it. We may well learn some- 
thing from the experiences of those who have best 
served the world in their day along the moral and 
spiritual lines. 

I put next a faith in the honesty and ability of 
other men. Success in anything depends much upon 
the attitude we hold toward those we serve or com- 
mand. Suspicion breeds suspicion. Lack of appre- 
ciation causes wounds that hurt, and heal but slowly. 
It is good to have faith in oneself and faith in God, but 
it is a mighty helpful thing in difficult situations to 
make the other fellow believe in one’s own good will 
and in one’s esteem of his ability and good purpose. 
Men are the instruments by which things are to be 
done in this world, and nothing is so vital as to culti- 
vate a faith in the dignity, capacity, and good will of 
other men. One of the great lacks of our day through- 
out the world is men’s lack of faith in the honesty, good 
will, of one another. Where men do not trust one 
another, chaos follows. 

In our churches there are great differences of both 
methods and personality. What works well in one 
place may not in another, and the methods used by one 
man successfully in his situation if used by another in 
a different situation might be a failure. Don’t carry 
New England customs into the South, and in Chicago 
don’t quote Boston. 

I put next a faith that the Universalist Church 
will best fulfill itself if it is led to keep true to what is 
its real genius. When I left college I believed the 
Universalist Church was to be the Church Universal; 
but experience has led me to feel that this is not its 
genius. In its history it has laid emphasis on different 
ideas and methods; it has been willing to change; it 
has sought to meet the needs of the changing years 
and the changing problems of the past. In the be- 
ginning it advocated universal salvation hereafter; 
then salvation by character; then the values of broad 
social co-operation. It is now in a world where there 
are new ideas and where particularly at this moment 
there is basic need for the advocacy of a freedom of the 
soul, freedom to believe what one’s conscience di- 
rects, and freedom to express one’s view openly. You 
put it well in your recent address where you say the 
fight of today is between authoritarianism and free- 
dom, dictatorship and democracy. If you can give 
courage to our churches, big and little, that men of the 
free spirit are needed as prophets, nay, missionaries, 
of the gospel of freedom to worship God as their souls 


inspired of God direct them, you will reach many who 
now waver, and help on the true service of our faith. 

Finally, I suggest that you study the ways and 
methods of men of the free spirit not only in the field 
of religion but in all fields; take inspiration from their 
successes and warnings from their mistakes; and go 
bravely forward in your undertakings. And here on 
this evening of your consecration, I pledge to you the 
loyal confidence and support of the Universalist 
denomination. 


Dean Atwood spoke of 


The Denomination: Its Opportunity and 
Responsibility 

We have called this earnest and capable minister 
from his delightful parish in what one who had traveled 
over every continent termed “the most beautiful city 
in the world,” to be our leader at a most critical time. 
The worth of the Church itself, of democratic govern- 
ment, of values we have cherished as basic to the good 
life and the good society, are seriously challenged. So 
we are confronted not only with questions many and 
difficult, that concern a competent and consecrated 
ministry, vigorous and influential churches, but also 
with gigantic world problems. To find their solution 
—that is the most pressing need. 

Now the Universalist Church is a small sect. It 
has fewer parishes and ministers than at any time 
since I entered the ministry forty-five years ago. Its 
future, some say, is problematical. What presump- 
tion for this numerically insignificant, apparently 
dwindling body to imagine it has any inspiring part in 
the world’s immediate tasks! What courage and faith 
in the worth of the work must he have who undertakes 
leadership now! 

I recall, however, that the founder of our religion, 
an obscure peasant-prophet, is reported to have said 
to his little company of followers, likewise without dis- 
tinction and apparent influence, “Fear not, little 
flock, it is your father’s good pleasure to give you the 
kingdom.”’ The mission of any organized group, I 
take it, and the justification for its maintenance, de- 
pend not on its numbers, not on its human distinction, 
or material prosperity, but on whether it has what the 
world is yearning for, and imperatively requires, and, 
withal, has the compelling inward urge, like Isaiah, 
to respond to this outward call, ‘“Here am I, send me.” 
Not as forgetting our inspiring history, the heroic self- 
denying lives and faithful testimony of the fathers, 
not in any sectarian, boastful way—God forbid!—do 
I say that I would rather be a Universalist and a 
Universalist minister today than at any time in the 
past. Why? Because, as Dr. Richard E. Sykes, the 
honored and beloved former minister of this church, 
thinking of this distracted, divided, deluded human 
society, said to me in my home but a few days since, 
“Well, we have what the world needs.’”’ So with this 
same conviction, I say with Angela Morgan, ‘““To be 
alive in such an age, to live for it, to give to it!” 

No matter how few we are, no matter if others 
sometimes proclaim our message, there is no monopoly 
of truth, thank God! No matter what is our ultimate 
destiny as an institution, we, with our gospel and liberal 
heritage, have a work to do, a mission to fulfill to the 
present generation. First, when liberty and all that is 
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dependent upon it—and so much is dependent upon it! 
—are in such jeopardy, we are called upon with all 
liberals to stand for it in all relations (you can not de- 
partmentalize liberty), and to stand for it uncom- 
promisingly, unceasingly, unflinchingly! No issue is 
more paramount now. Second, when the unity of the 
human race is so flagrantly and cruelly denied we must 
still insist that under God, the universal Father, all 
men, of whatever race, Gentile and Jew, are brothers, 
of infinite worth, and must learn to live as brothers. 
There is no other way out of this muddle. As Mazzini, 
an Italian, loved to reiterate, “Mankind is one, and 
hath one great heart. ’Tis thus we feel, ’tis thus we’re 
men.”’ Our first duty is to humanity. And third, we 
must recognize that we have been given as it were a 
blanket charter, incorporated in the very genius of our 
faith, that makes every problem and everything that 
affects human welfare, our concern, our responsibility. 
That is Universalism, or I know nothing about it. 
Who will venture to say that this an outworn gospel, 
and not rather confess that it was never more perti- 
nent and needed than in this present hour! 

We do not want to be so set up and satisfied with 
this gospel of ours, however, that we are not constantly 
on our guard against those insidious dangers that have 
beset institutional religion in every age, of every name, 
in every land. I cannot speak of all that I would like 
to, but there is a tendency which, as I view it, is in- 
creasingly growing in the Protestant Church, which the 
great prophets of Israel and of all ages have declared 
is the bane of so much of our so-called worship, and on 
which Jesus put his finger as the sore spot of the cur- 
rent religion of his day,—namely, to be satisfied with 
the outward rites and ceremony, and make their per- 
formance the substitute for real religion, the letter 
for the spirit. It is what Jesus called “the leaven of 
the Pharisees.”” Let us not think we liberals are exempt 
from its influence. Weare not. Weare inducting this 
minister into his high office with pomp and circum- 
stance. I think I never saw such an imposing cere- 
mony in the Universalist Church before. Let us hope 
it is a sign that we are really alive and consecrating 
ourselves anew to our mission. For, do not misunder- 
stand (we have the esthetic sense), we love the choral 
processional, the dignified service, if, as Dr. Lyman 
Abbott said to Dr. Peabody, it is not obligatory, nor 
made primary, and if it symbolizes what we really feel 
and believe. For that is the justification of any 
ritual, that it serves to express our profoundest con- 
victions, our deepest feelings. But we do not want to 
forget what James Freeman Clarke noted as the result 
of his study of the religions of man: as life goes out, 
forms come in. The immortal words of the prophet 
ever remind us of what is primary—‘“How shall I 
come before the presence of the Eternal?’”’—with the 
outward rites and sacrifices? “He hath showed thee, 
O man, what is good, and what doth the Lord require 
of thee but to do justly, love mercy, and walk humbly 
with thy God?” 

We need, I think, also, to keep constantly before 
ourselves and our people the catholic or universal na- 
ture of the Christian Church. It seeks to gather in all 
sorts and conditions of men—the rich and the poor, 


the Gentile and the Jew. When it allows itself to 


become representative of one class in contradistinction 
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to another, it loses its essential character as a church. 
Some say, you know, in certain industrial conflicts: 
“You must become class-conscious. Identify your- 
self with your class; stand and act with it as against 
any other, for it is for your interest or salvation so 
to do.” That is the Marxian doctrine. I do not stand 
here tonight to condemn it or attack it. If anyone 
believes in it, let him follow it. But let him and 
everyone understand this—that the program of the 
Christian Church is distinctly different. It refuses 
to draw lines, to array class against class, but rather 
seeks to gather in employer and employe, rich and 
poor, socialist and capitalist and communist, not as 
such, but as brother men, members one of another. 
When difficulties arise, as they surely will, it proposes 
not to sidestep them or vote to table them when their 
consideration comes up in church conventions, because 
dangerous questions—‘‘Questions too dangerous to 
handle,” said George William Curtis, ‘‘are too danger- 
ous to let alone’’—but to grapple with them and seek 
to find, at whatever sacrifice, that deeper unity under- 
lying and reconciling this opposition and division, and 
hold them together as brothers in a community. For 
in Jesus Christ there is neither male nor female, bond 
nor free, Jew nor Gentile, socialist nor capitalist, but all 
are one—or else it is not a Church of Jesus Christ. 

Finally, there is one danger which I think con- 
stitutes the greatest menace not only to the cause of 
religion, but to every worthy human interest. In one 
of his parables Jesus sets forth that people were so 
preoccupied with their various interests that they dis- 
regarded the invitation given to all to the great feast 
of life, prayed to be excused. I wonder what he would 
have said had he been living today when there is such 
a multitude of pleasures and activities that they are 
fairly vociferous in their clamor for our suffrages of 
time and energy. The greatest threat to the Church, 
all organized religious and social endeavor, is not the 
evil forces, often also organized, that are so evident, 
but the great company of men and women, good 
people, as people go, church members, many of them, 
like you and me, who are so absorbed in going and 
getting all they can, that they have no idea or in- 
tention of devoted, constant service to any worthy 
movement, and either ignore the church eatirely or 
make attendance and support of it and work for it a 
matter of convenience. 

We do not begrudge people their pleasures, their 
golf, their bridge, their parties, in their place, and 
they have their place. But, O my fellow Universalists, 
you who are the Church, no matter how great our 
gospel, how consecrated and capable our leader, we 
shall never come into our kingdom with casual service! 
Unless we are persuaded that this business which we 
have in hand is great work, second to none, and are 
ready to giveit our devoted, sacrificial, steadfast ser- 
vice, in season and out of season, we shall be as Charles 
Booth characterized the Church—negligible. 

In our most recent confession of faith we say we 
believe in the power of men of good will and sacrificial 
spirit to overcome all evil and progressively establish 
the kingdom of God. That, I think, is a singularly 
felicitous and expressive statement of a great truth, 
for it declares that the power on which we must rely 
for human progress, for truly Christian Churches, to 
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bring to an end sectarianism, race prejudice, industrial 
strife, internecine wars, is not the threat of the mailed 
fist, the marshaled armies, the floating fortresses, 
the fleets of myriad bombing planes, the monster 
tanks and the guns that shoot -fifteen miles. They 
can destroy, but they cannot create. They cannot 
capture the allegiance of a single soul. No, it is the 
power of men of good will and of sacrificial spirit, the 
power of God in man as it was in Christ. Do we be- 
lieve it? Then it is for us who make the profession, 
never mind about others, now in this critical hour, 
together with our chosen leader, to show our faith 
by our work and works. 


The following were among those present: 

Representatives of Educational Institutions: Tufts College and 
the Tufts School of Religion, Dr. Clarence R. Skinner. Harvard 
Theological School, Dr. J. A. C. Fagginger Auer. Andover 
Newton Theological School, Dr. Everett C. Herrick. Dean 
Academy, Earle 8. Wallace. 

Representatives of Other Religious Fellowships: American 
Unitarian Association, Dr. Frederick May Eliot. Northern 
Baptist Convention, Dr. George Arthur Clarke. General Coun- 
cil of the Congregational and Christian Churches, Dr. Frederick 
L. Fagley. First Church of Christ Scientist, Mr. and Mrs. Scott 
D. Sloan. Five Years Meeting of Friends in America, Mrs. 
George G. Wolkins. Methodist Episcopal Church, Dr. Lawrence 
W. C. Emig. The Salvation Army, Horace Weatherly. 

Ministers from Other Religious Fellowships: the Rev. Alfred 
Y. Bliss and the Rey. Frederick T. Persons (Congregational; 
the Rey. Christopher R. Eliot and the Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler 


(Unitarian); Prof. Norman B. Nash (Episcopal Theologica’ 
School); Dean Vaughn Dabney (Andover-Newton Theological 
School); the Rev. Andrew Richards and Dr. Frank B. Jennings 
(Massachusetts Council of Churches); Rev. W. Quay Rosselle 
of Malden. 

Universalist Ministers: Lawrence W. Abbott, Lyman 
Achenbach, Raymond Baughan, Joseph W. Beach, Flint M. 
Bissell, Bruce W. Brotherston, George Truman Carl, Frank B. 
Chatterton, James Stewart Diem, Clarence L. Eaton, Wallace 
G. Fiske, Josephine B. Folsom, Milo G. Folsom, Brainard F. 
Gibbons, Burte B. Gibbs, Cornelius Greenway, R. R. Hadley, 
J. Wayne Haskell, Benjamin B. Hersey, Carl Hempel, George 
EK. Huntley, Robert Killam, Hazel I. Kirk, Emerson Hugh La- 
lone, George E. Leighton, G. H. Leining, I. V. Lobdell, Warren 
B. Lovejoy, Stanley Manning, Ernest T. Marble, George A. 
Mark, Trueman Menadue, U. S. Milburn, Leslie C. Nichols, 
Harold H. Niles, Gilbert A. Potter, Tracy M. Pullman, Stanley 
Rawson, Gordon Chilson Reardon, Robert M. Rice, C. Guy 
Robbins, William Wallace Rose, Thomas H. Saunders, Henry 
H. Schooley, Isaac Smith, Arthur M. Soule, Stanley Spear, 
Oluf Tandberg, George H. Thorburn, Jr., Helene Ulrich, John 
van Schaick, Jr., Edgar R. Walker, Frederick A. Wilmot, Charles 
A. Wyman. 

Universalist State Superintendents: Massachusetts, Dr. Leroy 
W. Coons; New Hampshire, the Rey. Arthur A. Blair; Maine, 
the Rev. William D. Veazie. 

Universalist General Convention Officers and Members of 
Board of Trustees: the Rev. Charles H. Emmons, Dr. Fred C. 
Leining, the Rev. Carl H. Olson, the Rey. Ellsworth C. Reamon, 
A. Ingham Bicknell, Arthur H. Britton, Charles B. Ladd, Fred 
B. Perkins, H. E. Simmons, Leon O. Tebbetts, Elwood J. Way, 
Edgar T. Williams. 


Religious Education in the Small School 


Blanche Carrier 


OW can religious education be effective in the 
small school?” asks a leader, and we know 
at once that the school is struggling to be like 

a modern public school, closely graded and fully 
equipped. Now, while it is true that every child 
needs the best possible intellectual preparation for 
looking at life religiously, there are other aspects of 
his growth into religious living to be taken into ac- 
count. Perhaps we need to take stock of what the 
small school has to offer because it 7s a small school, 
and to utilize these contributions to the full. 

In the first place, the small school is like a neigh- 
borhood, like an enlarged family. One of the tragic 
gaps in the experience of the modern urban child is 
that nowhere does he get the stabilizing, challenging 
effect of belonging to a community of people whom he 
knows and whose approvals, disapprovals, expectations 
and ideals are held in common. Moreover, out of this 
community life he may learn to feel sympathy for the 
broken person and tolerance for the one who found life 
too much for him. He may learn to observe particular 
lives over a long enough period to see the delayed con- 
sequences of unfortunate conduct and to see the fruits 
of wise and wholesome Christian conduct. 

We know now, from findings of psychology and 
sociology, that the family is the source of the child’s 
deepest, most permanent religious attitudes and ideas, 
and that every child needs a small community in 
which to make the transition from the more intense 
relations and standards of his loved group to the im- 
personal relations of the world at large. The small 


community, by its very concerns with each individual 
and its particular pattern of ideals, provides this, 
and more than one large church school is attempting to 
find some method of grouping by which this natural 
companionship of all ages may be attained. 

Again, we have discovered that we all learn most 
effectively from active experiences which we are 
carrying out because we see some values in them or 
get some satisfactions from them. Educators learned 
this by watching tiny children in the home, working 
alongside mother or in imitation of big brother. But 
they saw that it was true also of adults, as they learn 
how to manage a new machine or responsibility 
or human relationship. So the public school has 
changed its method to one in which the child learns to 
understand life by working at it in natural ways, and 
discovering thus the truth and beauty of the conclu- 
sions of men who have written poems, worked out 
mathematical formulas or taught a moral code. 

Strangely enough, we must recognize that our 
adults who would serve as teachers need for themselves 
just this kind of active rediscovery of the values and 
truths of life. They were raised on moral codes that 
had been unquestioningly handed down, whether 
through the Bible or through community taboos and 
approvals. After the confusion of the World War, the 
growth of big cities, and the spread of popular adver- 
tising, it has been impossible to maintain that kind of 
code. Most of the adults of our generation are be- 
wildered about theology and prayer, morals and con- 
duct, because they have never worked out their con- 
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clusions through active experiences that disclosed to 
them how life works. But the hope of this new 
method, which has already proved itself in parent 
education, is that the adults do not have to pretend 
they have all the answers. They have discovered the 
deeper companionship and joy of admitting they do not 
know everything, and working alongside the children 
for mutual discovery. 

In the last place, adults too often get a sense of 
guilt if they are not forever teaching the Bible to chil- 
dren. Now it is certajn that the children need to know 
the Bible far better than those of the last thirty years 
have known it. But we must remember that the chil- 
dren of a previous generation who knew it so thoroughly 
did not get their knowledge in twenty-minute weekly 
doses. They lived with parents who used it frequently 
in conversation, they heard it read daily in the home, 
they had books and blocks and cards which they pored 
over in play hours that are now scattered over a 
greater variety of toys and a wider world of books. 
Moreover, we must realize that the sturdy ideals of 
life which they associated with the Bible were emo- 
tionally endeared to them by the sturdy clear-cut lives 
of their parents and their community, a quality we 
are not able to reproduce in the self-indulgent life of to- 
day by merely talking aboutit. These adults who lived 
their ideals lived them so that they fitted conditions 
of their day rather than those of early Hebrew cul- 
ture, and we of this day, because it is still a different 
set of conditions, must hammer out by experiment and 
practice a similarly vigorous way of living, even though 
it may be somewhat unlike the customs of a less hurried 
era. That is to say, knowing the Bible is one neces- 
sary element in our working out a Christian life in 
harmony with the spirit of our heritage, but it is only 
one element. And until we learn how to handle these 
other elements, we shall have a task forever unfinished. 

Moreover, the Bible has to be taught pretty in- 
telligently if the child of today can use it in building a 
durable philosophy of life, and philosophy of history, 
into his own personality. He has learned to question 
facts that seem out of harmony with what he knows 
about life, and to reject and retain on the basis of what 
seems really true. So we may well come to three con- 
clusions about the teaching of the Bible. He can 
learn the Bible from an intelligent, historical, usable 
approach quite adequately in two or three years of 
instruction if we wait until he is old enough to under- 
stand history and see it all in its proper setting and per- 
spective. Secondly, he should be taught this by the 
one or two persons in each community who have a 
sufficient preparation in Biblical scholarship to teach 
that which he can retain in modern life. And thirdly, 
the fine, warm, everlastingly-true conclusions about 
life found in the poetry and sermons of the Bible, those 
passages which have inspired men in every generation, 
will come to have deep meaning for him only if and as 
the adults of his church and his home know, love and 
use them in natural situations of life. And this gives 
the adults a task for themselves! 

On the basis of these three points, the small 
church school may find for itself a new way of working 
on the religious education of children—and of adults. 
Why not cease talking about teachers and classes, and 
begin to form groups of people interested in various 


tasks of the Christian and the Church, which, like 
a family group, they learn to carry out, each one mak- 
ing his contribution, asking questions natural to his 
age, listening to the conversation about the under- 
taking? 

What are these tasks? There is the annual gift 
to the denominational hospital or home for the aged. 
(What is a denomination and why a home for old 
people?) There are the war orphans in Spain and 
China, the coal bills and janitor’s salary of the local 
church, the Jewish children in a near-by temple who 
are sick at heart over the fate of their people and need 
the reassurance of Christians. There is the Board 
meeting to decide whether to build a small addition. 
(Children at the Board meeting? Why not?) There 
are wholesome social and recreational events to be 
planned, along with choices to be made from among 
commercially-offered amusements. And it will be 
no brief task to build up the joy of self-made fun so 
as to keep it in a wholesome majority over the less 
creative but refreshing commercial offerings. Or to 
popularize the community type where those of all 
ages play together. But when this has been accom- 
plished, how our sturdiness and health will have in- 
creased. There is a church library to be earned, se- 
lected, managed and read. There are community 
improvements to be made and pride to be built up, an 
understanding of the more effective but less senti- 
mental ways of administering help to the needy folk 
of many kinds. There is the making of a Christmas 
festival that reaches into the whole home life of every 
home and comes to a climax in a dignified, beautiful, 
wonder-full experience at the church, breaking at 
another hour into the joy and glee of simple hand- 
made gifts and rollicking games. There are the heal- 
ing, refreshing joys of woodcraft, birdcraft and the 
sky. Something of health enters into every one of us 
who knows stones and stars and flowers. And most 
important because most close to us all, the feeling of 
the whole community is deepened when we face to- 
gether with Christian sorrow and responsibility what 
we shall do for the children whose parent has died, or 
the bewildered—perhaps outwardly defiant—boy who 
has committed a crime, or man who has caused a 
scandal. What deep Christian growth we rob ourselves 
of by no longer working these things out together 
prayerfully. These and many another task are the 
building materials out of which Christian character 
is built, and we have left our children out of most of 
them, slumping somewhat in our own realization of 
their values. 

If, now, the church will find adult leaders inter- 
ested in some such particular task, and each leader will 
gather around himself the group most interested to 
pursue it with him, they will all grow in Christian 
grace and intelligence as they work and question, think 
and worship, together. There may be some values in 
one leader staying with his group for a year or two, 
while the children drink deeply of the fine comrade- 
ship he gives; there are other values in the person with 
a special interest leading one group after another, and 
sometimes—for his soul’s sake, working as a follower 
in another group. If the leaders meet together fre- 
quently, as they will have to do when such life issues 
and perplexing questions face them in their groups 
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they can easily arrange the schedule of starting new 
groups as new interests or leaders emerge. The pastor 
will find it a joyful and stimulating experience to 
meet with them and help them face all the astounding 
questions that children and youth can ask. 

‘Sometimes it may help to get such a plan under 
way and to make the whole church feel its unity if the 
whole church family undertakes a common enter- 
prise at the same time. The pastor, then, in meeting 
with the leaders, is free to give real attention to their 
philosophy of the task under way, whether it involves 
missions, peace, race prejudice, or the church. Thus 
they find themselves to be growing and feel more ade- 
quate to their task. Each group can undertake a dif- 
ferent piece of work around this central task and can 
share what they are thinking and doing with the other 
groups in congregational meetings on Sunday or 
through the week. The common worship of the group 
will take on new meaning because it is connected with 
their growing interest and their understanding of 
some concrete Christian problem. It would be a 
healthy experience for every church to spend two or 
three months of each year in such a co-operative 
undertaking. A few churches have really tried 
this. 

When we learn to return to a natural way of work- 
ing, worshiping and thinking together, we shall bring 
a new and dynamic experience of Christian growth to 
both children and adults which is much needed in the 
life of today. This does not negate the value of graded 
study, but it is doubtful whether the Sunday condi- 
tions of time, equipment and leadership make pos- 
sible any real study in most situations. The church 
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might well have a three or four year membership 
course (required but not necessarily prerequisite) at 
some other hour, when the children from ten to fifteen 
might be given solid intellectual food for their use in 
forming an intelligent philosophy of Christianity. 
But this plan for Sunday has the advantage of pro- 
viding growth for young and old alike, of developing a 
family and community spirit which deepens the emo- 
tional quality so necessary in religion and in which 
our modern groups are so mal-nourished, and of 
utilizing the factors of the adult by leadership which 
is most inherent and most valuable—a natural com- 
panionship in active work, their own honest convic- 
tions about life and religion. And we must not forget 
that our real goal—that of helping our children find a 
dynamic experience of God that integrates and irradi- 
ates life for them, will not be reached unless the adults, 
too, set themselves to relearn the truth of the old 
hymn:* 

O God, where’er Thy people meet 

There they behold Thy mercy-seat; 

Where’er they seek Thee, Thou art found 

And every place is hallowed ground. 

For Thou, within no walls confined, 

Dost dwell with those of humble mind. 

Such ever bring Thee when they come, 

And going, take Thee to their home. 

Here may we prove the power of prayer 

To strengthen faith and sweeten care; 

To teach our faint desires to rise, 

And bring all heaven before our eyes. 

William Cowper. 


*The first word is intentionally changed. 


The New York State Conventions 


Fred C. Leining 


UILDERS BUILDING was the slogan of the 
annual conventions of the five Universalist or- 
ganizations in New York State. It came out of 

the theme song, ‘“We Would Be Building,”’ which was 
used by the New York State Universalist Sunday 
School Association in its thirty-first annual session. 
The meetings were held in the Church of the Recon- 
ciliation, Utica, October 3-6. The local society surely 
responded to the slogan by repairing and redecorating 
its property at a cost of $3,500, with the result that 
the sessions were held in a place of beauty. Under the 
leadership of the Rev. and Mrs. Robert Killam, the 
society was ready in every sense for this 113th session 
of the New York State Convention of Universalists. 
The committees performed their duties most efficiently. 
Splendid publicity was given to the sessions in advance 
of the occasion and during the sessions by the two 
newspapers of Utica.’ On four Sundays the ministers 
of the state called attention to the conventions in their 
weekly bulletins and pulpit notices. Near-by churches 
systematically provided transportation to and from 
Utica. Advance stories of the conventions were sent 
by the state office to the daily newspapers and weeklies 
wherever Universalist. churches are located. The 
Empire State Universalist in four issues called atten- 
tion to the features. of the program. All of this 
preparatory work brought forth a series of conventions 


that established a record for attendance, interest and 
enthusiasm. : 


The Sunday School Association 


The opening session of the Sunday School As- 
sociation in past years did not attract a large attend- 
ance. The president, Mrs. Ellsworth C. Reamon, 
and her executive board were determined to present a 
program that would fill the church with people on 
Monday evening, October 3. They succeeded in doing 
this. Eighty-three children from neighboring churches 
as far away as Watertown, Carthage, Syracuse and 
Oneonta were brought to Utica in automobiles to 
form a choir. Under the direction of Mrs. Charles A. 
Wyman, Oneonta, they sang ““‘We Would Be Build- 
ing” and several other hymns. This theme song will 
be used in the schools during the year. The worship 
service was conducted by the Rev. Ellsworth C. Rea- 
mon of Syracuse, using a responsive service which 
was prepared by the Rev. Clifford R. Stetson of Mid- 
dleport. Under the direction of Mrs. Reamon, a 
group of young people from Carthage presented the 
drama, ‘America for Americans,” and a group from > 
Syracuse presented ‘‘Peace I give unto you.” The 
program requested that the congregation refrain from 
applause, but the work of the young people was so 
remarkable that it was not possible to comply. In 
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her address as president, Mrs. Reamon stated that 
the conferences would give special attention to par- 
ent-teacher co-operation in the churches. She said: 

“Does the state of chaos and unrest in this world 
today give you any indication of the immensity of the 
task we have in bringing up a generation of intelligent, 
honest, unselfish Christian men and women? Re- 
ligious education is a serious business and not to be 
considered of minor importance. If the home and the 
church would work more closely together, so much 
good could be accomplished. Certainly the parents 
should see to it that their children live the truths that 
are taught by the church school. Let us go from here 
with a willingness to shoulder our responsibility, plac- 
ing intelligence in our methods, a spirit of co-operative- 
ness and a prayer to Almighty God for the courage to 
see it through.” 

The sessions continued on Tuesday, beginning 
with the devotional service conducted by the Rev. 
Howard B. Gilman of Little Falls. Reports were 
given by the officers of the Association. Attention 
was called to the district conferences held during the 
year, which were so successful that they will be re- 
peated in the ensuing year, with an additional con- 
ference in each district at an early date which will 
report the outstanding events of the Utica Conven- 
tion. 

Dr. Elizabeth Manwell, director of religious 
education in the May Memorial Unitarian Church in 
Syracuse, conducted the first conference on ‘“The 
Function of the Cradle Roll Department.’ She 
stressed the necessity of parents of children in the 
Cradle Roll receiving guidance from the church. She 
recommended monthly study classes so that parents 
might see that the beginning of ethics, financial in- 
tegrity and honor must start in the home in the infant 
years. While the mother thinks in terms of perfection 
for herself as a mother to the infant, the father usually 
dreams of the football hero he will make of his child. 
The fathers must be brought more closely into the 
duty of religious education, the speaker declared. 
She suggested that opportunities be given to the 


_ fathers not only to share in the study classes but to 


» 


serve as speakers. 

The afternoon conference was conducted by the 
Rev. John A. Redmond, pastor of the Methodist 
church in Utica. He spoke on “Parent Interest,’ 
reporting methods employed in his own church. 

The third conference was in the form of an idea 
exchange, with the Rev. Charles A. Wyman leading. 
Teachers and officers who had vital experiences to 
report had been invited in advance to speak, so that 
there was a prompt reporting of exceptional courses, 
the value of children’s choirs, dramas and moving 
pictures in the work of the church school. 

The banquet was served to a capacity crowd in the 
church house. Tables were placed in every avail- 
able space. Mrs. Reamon presided, expressing the 
joy of the officers of the Association in the success 
of the occasion. Under the direction of the State Su- 
perintendent, pledges and contributions were re- 
ceived for the work of the Association for the ensuing 
year. The total is $326, exceeding last year’s total. 
‘The speaker was the Rev. Max A. Kapp of Rochester, 


who is the president of the General Sunday School 


Association. His topic was “We Celebrate a Twenty- 
fifth Anniversary.’”’ The General Sunday School 
Association began at the convention of the Young 
People’s Christian Union which was held in the Church 
of the Reconciliation, Utica, in 1913. 

“Religious education,” said Mr. Kapp, “started 
in the beginning of the twentieth century. The em- 
phasis had been on indoctrination and conversion. 
Religious education inspected the church schools, and 
the Universalist schools with the others were low in 
efficiency. Something had to be done immediately 
in Universalist circles, for our schools were both low 
in efficiency and alarming in losses. It had been ex- 
pected that a commission of sixty members would 
solve the problem, but it didn’t.” It was Judge 
Brayton A. Field of Watertown who made the motion 
at this Utica convention that a national association 
be formed, and it was he who finally secured the con- 
sent of the trustees of the Universalist General Con- 
vention to the formation of this association. Tempo- 
rary officers were elected in Utica and Prof. George 
KX. Huntley, then on the faculty of the Theological 
School of St. Lawrence University, became the first 
president. ‘““The one purpose of the General Sun- 
day School Association,” said Mr. Kapp, “‘is to help 
Universalist churches to have efficient, effective church 
schools. It is the servant of the denomination.”’ 

Utica has a famous chorus of sixty-five male voices 
directed by Prof. John G. Thomas, and these men 
rendered a program at the evening service, Tuesday, 
which was beyond the power of words to describe. 
Their work was marvelous. The speaker was Dr. 
George T. Webb of Newfane, who has had a wide ex- 
perience as a leader in religious education and whois a 
Baptist clergyman, now retired. His topic was “‘What 
Should We Teach?” “Religious education,” he said, 
“fs in the front of the Christian program. The basic 
job of the church is in religious education. The pulpit 
must bend to that demand. The education of boys 
and girls in the direction of Christian living is the 
demand of the present. The most important factor is 
the teacher, and the teacher in the church school should 
be selected with great care. Teaching is a task to 
which no novice hand should turn. Unless our pu- 
pils are learning, we are not teaching. Teaching is 
more than transferring knowledge from one person to 
another. Teaching is an interlacing work in which 
two persons co-operate—Mark Hopkins on one end 
of a log and the student on the other end. Something 
happens in the student and he grows to better things.” 

The officers of the State Sunday School Associa- 
tion for the coming year are: President, Mrs. Ellsworth 
C. Reamon, Syracuse; vice-president, the Rev. Clif- 
ford R. Stetson, Middleport; secretary, Mrs. William 
S. Stinsman, Watertown; treasurer, Mrs. Charles A. 
Wyman, Oneonta; trustees, the Rev. Robert Killam, 
Utica, the Rev. Charles A. Wyman, Oneonta, Prof. 
Angus H. MacLean, Canton. 


Ministers’ Meeting 
The Ministers’ Meeting was held in the Plymouth 
Congregational Church under the direction of the 
Rey. Harold W. Haynes of Binghamton, president. 
The devotional service was conducted by the Rev. 
Edwin R. Holden, pastor of the church. Dr. Wilbur 
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T. Clemens, secretary of the State Council of Churches, 
was the first speaker. He called attention to the 
special committee from the State Board of Regents 
which will confer with a committee from the Council, 
the Catholic and Jewish groups, for a stronger program 
of religious education on released time for the school 
pupils of New York State. Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone 
stressed the need of additional subscribers for The 
Christian Leader and increased income for the Uni- 
versalist Publishing House. 

Dr. Robert Cummins delivered the address of the 
morning, which was a direct, challenging message to 
the ministers in regard to their work as leaders of 
Universalist churches. He said: “Ministers are 
bound together by their common problem. We must 
be able to create a sense of solidarity in our work. We 
are making no apologies for what has gone on before. 
We are starting with what we have.” He listed the 
following as qualities which should be possessed by 
our ministers: they should have minds open to learn- 
ing; they should be thinkers with a patience for right 
wisdom; they should believe in the best; they should 
be men of power; they should be courageous and joy- 
ful. He recommended study and extension courses 
that the Universalist Church might have a more 
highly developed and educated ministry. 

During the afternoon, the ministers attended the 
meeting of the Women’s Missionary Society to hear 
the address of Mrs. Seth R. Brooks of Malden, Mass., 
who gave a most effective detailed report of the mis- 
sionary work in North Carolina. The officers of the 
Association for the ensuing year are: President, the 
Rev. Robert Killam; vice-president, the Rev. Edward 
C. Downey, Cortland; secretary-treasurer, the Rev. 
Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., Middletown. 


Women’s Day 

The combined meeting of the Women’s Univer- 
salist Missionary Society, the Women’s State Aid As- 
sociation and the Metropolitan Women’s Alliance 
was held in the auditorium, with Mrs. Hazel M. Rice 
of Rochester serving as chairman of the day. The 
devotional service was conducted by Miss Emma F. 
Pendle of Brooklyn. The address of welcome was 
given by Mrs. Helen M. Osborn of Utica, with the 
response by Mrs. Floyd Bolton, Syracuse. 

Mrs. Marjorie B. Reed, Watertown, presided at 
the annual meeting of the Missionary Society, and re- 
ports were given by its officers. The departmental 
reports were given by Mrs. Frances L. Robins, Canton; 
Mrs. Leora B. Lobdell, Victor; Mrs. Sarah J. Newell, 
Little Falls; Mrs. Hazel M. Rice, Rochester, and 
Mrs. Olive M. Trefethen, Syracuse. In her address, 
Mrs. Reed reported the important resolutions adopted 
at the Chicago Convention. She stated that the New 
York Women’s Missionary Society favored a single 
organization for the Universalist women of the state, 
and that plans for this change would be considered 
at the next meeting of the Executive Board. 

The annual report of the Women’s Alliance of 
the Metropolitan District was given by Mrs. H. E. 
Peters, Floral Park. Mrs. Jean L. Jansson, Syracuse, 
presided at the annual meeting of the Women’s State 
Aid Association. The Association contributed $51 to 
the Ministers’ Pension Fund; $25 to the Clara Barton 


— 
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Diabetic Camp; $15 to the Rev. W. H. Skeels at Rocky 
Mount, N. C.; $15 to the Rev. G. H. Ulrich at Out- 
laws Bridge, N. C.; $10 to the Rev. G. M. Lapoint at 
Kinston, N. C.; $10 to the Rev. G. C. Boorn at 
Friendly House, N. C. 

Mrs. Thomas D. MacBride was toastmistress at 
the friendship luncheon, which had a capacity at- 
tendance in the church house. The speaker was Miss 
Harriet Ackroyd of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association in Utica. She called attention to the 
achievements of women in the affairs of the world, 
emphasizing the need of increased activity to prevent 
the coming of another world war. Following the lunch- 
eon, a memorial service was conducted in the audi- 
torium by Mrs. George A. Friedrich of Brooklyn. 

The speaker of the afternoon was Mrs. Seth R. 
Brooks, first vice-president of the Women’s National 
Missionary Association and chairman of the work in 
North Carolina. She called attention to the general 
work of the Association, noting the far-reaching effect. 
of the influence of the Blackmer Home in Tokyo, 
Japan, and to the world-wide fame of the Clara Barton 


- Diabetic Camp for girls in North Oxford, Mass. Her 


emphasis was particularly on the missionary field in 
North Carolina, and she reported the distinguishing 
features of each location. Her description of the 
new enterprises at Outlaws Bridge under the conse- 
crated leadership of the Rev. and Mrs. Gustav H. Ul- 
rich, with the model home and community activities. 
in the midst of a people eager for and needing this ser- 
vice, was thrilling. Her presentation of the story was. 
most appealing, and she not only left her audience eager 
for more but eager to give support to the entire enter- 
prise. 

The closing event of the afternoon was a trip to 
historical spots in and around Utica, which was ar- 
ranged by Earl W. Dunmore. The tour was made in 
buses at no expense to the visitors. 

The officers of the Missionary Society for the 
year are: President, Mrs. Marjorie B. Reed; vice- 
president, Mrs. Olive M. Trefethen; recording secre- 
tary, Mrs. Margaret T. Stetson, Middleport; corre- 
sponding secretary, Mrs. Alice Barth; treasurer, Mrs. 
Fannie M. McGonegal; trustee, Mrs. Edith M. 
Johnson, Canandaigua. The resolution was adopted 
which recommended one great association of all Uni- 
versalist women with a program which will be suf- 
ficiently inclusive to appeal to all. The officers of the 
Women’s State Aid Association are: President, Mrs. 
Helen M. Osborn, Utica; vice-presidents, Mrs. 
Maud Hamblin, Binghamton, and Mrs. Helen A. 
Harwood, Syracuse; secretary, Miss Ella C. Gibbs, 


Carthage; treasurer, Miss Elma M. Seckner, Ilion. 


The 113th Session of the State Convention 


The auditorium of the church was filled for the 
opening of the 113th annual session of the New York 
State Convention of Universalists on Wednesday eve- 
ning. Col. Louis Annin Ames, New York City, who. 
was the vice-president, presided in the absence of 
Dr. C. C. Blauvelt, president, who is in the pastorate 
of the Throop Memorial Church in Pasadena, Calif. 
The welcome to the city was presented by the Rev. | 
John A. Redmond, president of the Utica Council of © 
Churches, and the welcome to the church was ex- 
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tended by Ralph M. Jones, moderator. Mr. Ames 
responded on behalf of the State Convention. The 
prayer was given by Dr. Stanard D. Butler of Poland, 
a former pastor of the church. Dr. Edson R. Miles 
of the Theological School of St. Lawrence University 
conducted the worship service, with the Rev. Robert 
Killam and the Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., of Mid- 
dletown in charge of the communion. 

“Master Builders” was the subject of the occa- 
sional sermon, which was delivered by the Rev. Cor- 
nelius Greenway, pastor of All Souls Church in Brook- 
lyn. He defined the four foundation stones, if the 
individual, the Church and the Convention are to be- 
come master builders, as humility, humanity, honesty 
and humor. Each one is costly and great. Half the 
troubles of the world today are the results of arro- 
gance, and arrogance will allow no criticism. We see 
the governmental influences that seek to destroy per- 
sonality in the name of patriotism. We hear the hoarse 
cries of those officials who are eager to regiment the 
human race into one mold that produces only human 
robots. The monstrous mechanisms of the state are 
placed above the sacredness of a God-given intellect 
to advance their nationalistic aims. The world lacks 
honesty, and thereby treaties easily become scraps of 
paper and principles are discarded in the name of un- 
scrupulous governments. Humor is a building-stone to 
quarry, costly and great, and is the saving power in 
the hour of defeat. Universalists, with their belief in 
the universal fatherhood of God and the universal 
brotherhood of man, should lead the world in quarry- 
ing to produce these four building-stones, no matter 
what the price. We should spend ourselves in this 
great enterprise to give new hope to shriveled Chris- 
tians. 

The morning session on Thursday began with the 
annual report of the Executive Board of the State Con- 
vention, read by the State Superintendent. The year’s 
work was conducted with a splendid surplus. A record 
in quota receipts and in benefactions was reported. 
The aid to churches in the state amounted to $6,420.44, 
which, with other benevolences, made a total of $7,- 
290.44. The total payments for pensions to eleven 
ministers and six widows amounted to $3,119. The 
treasurer’s report, given by Fay C. Parsons, called 
attention to other matters of finance and the general 
improvement in the Convention’s portfolio. The re- 
port of the Fellowship Committee was given by the 
Rev. Clifford R. Stetson of Middleport, secretary. 
The Rev. Clinton A. Moulton, Dolgeville, reported 
for the Committee on Necrology, naming ministers 
and laymen of the state who had died during the year. 
Dean J. M. Atwood presented the report of the Theo- 
logical School at St. Lawrence University. He stated 
that thirty-one students are enrolled in the school. 
Dr. Fred C. Leining gave his report as state superin- 
tendent, calling attention to the outstanding member- 
ship and property improvements among churches of 
the state, to the ministers and laymen who had ren- 
dered special community service during the year, and to 
the problems which center particularly among churches 
in the Metropolitan District. 

The period for receiving contributions from the 
churches for the Ministers’ Pension Fund was en- 
livened by a rivalry between the Pullman Memorial 


Church in Albion and the Church of the Reconcilia- 
tion in Utica. Albion reported $133 as its offering, 
alphabetically heading the list of churches. Before 
the name of Utica was called, it had ample time to beat 
Albion, which it did. Then, friends of Albion came 
forward with additional contributions and the act 
was duplicated by friends of Utica. On went the in- 
creases until the period was closed with Utica giving 
$155.50 and Albion giving $150. The grand total of 
the offering will be close to $1,200. When the con- 
gregation was asked if it desired to have the offering- 
plates passed for individual contributions for the 
pension fund, the answer was that the offering should 
go to the Women’s National Missionary Association 
for its work in North Carolina, which had been so 
winsomely presented by Mrs. Seth R. Brooks. The 
offering amounted to $52.75, to which the Convention 
will add $47.25, by a vote at the afternoon session, to 
make the total $100.00. - 

The next event was the address of Attorney Fred 
B. Perkins of Providence, R. I., on ‘The Church.” 
“Choose the church,” said Mr. Perkins, “and you will 
have the church and the school in what had been a 
schoolless community. It is standing for what is good 
in your life, in your home and neighborhood. Where 
the church raises its head, there its minister is working 
for what will better mankind everywhere.” He 
quoted familiar statements derogatory to the church, 
analyzed them and then showed their falseness. Refer- 
ring to Hitler, he said, ‘The Fiihrer does not dare to 
kill NiemG6ller because he knows that in the church 
there is still a force more powerful than his. The 
church is the strongest institution in the world today. 
The support of the Christian religion is a man’s job and 
I am ashamed that the men will allow Christ’s work 
to go forth with a rummage sale or not at all.” It is 
planned by the Commission on Literature of the 
General Convention to publish this address in pam- 
phlet form, and Mr. Perkins will co-operate. 

The report of the Committee on Resolutions was 
presented by the Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon of Syra- 
cuse. The resolutions expressed appreciation for the 
hospitality of the entertaining church and Plymouth 
Congregational Church and the welcome extended 
by the Utica Council of Churches; appreciation of the 
publicity given to the conventions by the two news- 
papers of Utica; urging an adequate study of the 
amendments to the State Constitution for an intelli- 
gent vote; recommending that sessional committees 
publicize their place and hour of meeting at the con- 
ventions so that opinions and resolutions of persons 
not on such committees may receive attention; also 
that the Nominating Committee be appointed before 
September 1, presenting its tentative slate to the 
parishes one month in advance of the date of the ses- 
sions. The other members of this Committee were: 
the Rev. Hugh S. Tigner, Canton; the Rev. William 
A. Haney, Fort Plain; the Rev. 8. E. Gerard Priestley, 
New York City, and G. Atwood Manley, Canton. 

Dr. Bruce Swift, Buffalo, presented the report of 
the Committee on Recommendations. Recommenda- 
tions were adopted which approved the continuance 
of the appeal of the State Superintendent for an 
emergency fund; asking that the State Superintendent 
and the trustees further the formation of adult learn- 
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ing groups in the churches; asking that the trustees of 
the Convention devise means by which churches may 
contribute to the Student Aid Fund of the Theological 
School; urging the increase of the Ministers’ Pension 
Fund, and that the president of the State Convention 
appoint a committee of five from the trustees, the 
clergy and laity, which shall study, formulate and state 
the pension policies of the State Convention in rela- 
tion to the pension system soon to be proposed to the 
Universalist General Convention. The recommenda- 
tion on The Christian Leader not only urged the minis- 
ters and their parishioners to take action for the in- 
crease of its number of subscribers, but the Conven- 
tion appropriated the sum of $250.00 for the financial 
aid of the magazine. Earlier in the afternoon, Dr. 
Lalone had made his appeal for a generous support of 
the Universalist Publishing House, and this response 
certainly brought joy to his heart. The adoption of 
the recommendation that the president of the State 
Convention shall appoint a committee to take proper 
cognizance of the fact that Dr. John Murray Atwood 
in 1939 will enter upon his twenty-fifth year as dean 
of the Theological School of St. Lawrence University, 
and that the State Convention shall contribute the 
sum of $250.00 to Dr. Atwood for use among the 
students, was accompanied by a beautiful tribute to 
the consecrated service of Dr. and Mrs. Atwood to the 
students over the years. The entire convention rose 
to its feet and gave the Atwoods a long outburst of 
applause. This was a noble tribute to a remarkable 
ministry. The other members of the committee were 
the Rev. Max A. Kapp, Dr. J. M. Atwood, the Rev. 
E. D. Colcord, Mount Vernon, John M. Atwood, Jr., 
Utica, Dr. A. E. Mimmack, Buffalo. 

These appropriations were made from the year’s 
surplus. It was voted that greetings should be sent 
to the workers in Japan and Korea, and then came the 


Viking Life, Past 


amendment that the sum of $100.00 be sent to the 
foreign mission field through the Universalist General 
Convention. This was indeed a giving Convention. 

The closing event was the banquet in Hotel Utica, 
which was attended by more than two hundred per- 
sons. Fred H. Grosse was the chairman. The musical 
program was furnished by Leroy E. Jones, pianist, 
and Elliott Stewart, song-leader. The toastmaster 
was Louis Annin Ames, the newly elected president. 
Dr. Robert Cummins was the speaker of the evening. 
“We have crape-hangers, cynics and ery-babies within 
our own ranks. Universalists must have it out with 
themselves. A church is a reflection of its people, 
and the fault is in ourselves if we are underlings. We 
are the heirs of the past, but we are responsible for 
what we are to have. We start where we are with 
what we have. Universalism apart from Universalists 
means nothing, but we must reinterpret the faith of 
our forebears in today’s affairs. By our lives we are 
telling what Universalism is. So then we should be 
builders building together, presenting a united front. 
What we do, we should do well.’”’ His address was a 
fitting finale to a great week. 

The officers elected are as follows: President, 
Louis Annin Ames; vice-president, Dr. John Murray 
Atwood; secretary, Dr. Fred C. Leining; treasurer, 
Fay C. Parsons; trustees: the Rev. Robert Killam 
and Alfred L. Koup, Watertown. Fellowship Com- 
mittee: the Rev. Edward C. Downey, the Rev. Ells- 
worth C. Reamon, the Rev. Harold W. Haynes, the 
Rey. Clifford R. Stetson, and Ernest M. Trefethen, 
Syracuse. Trustees of Clinton Liberal Institute: 
M. L. Burnham, Henderson; Prof. Angus H. MacLean, 
Canton; Earl W. Zimmerman, Syracuse; Charles B. 
Leland, Watertown. Preacher of the occasional ser- 
mon, the Rev. Harold W. Haynes. Place of the 1939 
Conventions, Rochester. 


and Present — II 


Oluf Tandberg 


N The Leader for April 10, 1987, Dr. Clarence R. 
Skinner has a paragraph which shows that the 
attention of the American student of civiliza- 

tion has been arrested by recent developments in the 
lands of the Vikings. Naturally Dr. Skinner dwells 
upon the evident results of social legislation, the 
effort to solve the hoary problems of society by sys- 
tematic co-operation, and the application of spiritual 
forces to the deep-seated enigmas of the economic 
life. The summary is fine and presents in a few words 
many of the improvements which the Scandinavian 
mind has been able to accomplish in a few years. 

I say, “in a few years,’ but this is an under- 
statement. Behind present improvements lie eighty 
years of increasing effort to elevate the standard of 
Scandinavian culture. I have long been convinced 
that social legislation will be nothing but a dead letter 
unless the collective mind of the nation is raised to 
the level of the improvement aimed at. We can 
hardly have forgotten what happened to our Eight- 
eenth Amendment. The new Scandinavianism was 
born as a movement to instruct and elevate the public 
mind, to sift and apply the new ideas and inventions 


which were increasing in number with every passing 
year, to put to the test whatever the nineteenth 
century had created and was still creating, and so 
construct a new and higher civilization. Let me 
quote from an article in The American-Scandinavian 
Renew. It was written by Oscar J. Falnes, an au- 
thority on the subject. 

“Since the middle of the nineteenth century,” 
writes Dr. Falnes, ‘‘a number of specialized interests 
in the three northern countries have been cultivated 
increasingly on an inter-Scandinavian basis. . A loose 
count of the number of such interests might well 
yield three or four score. It would include half a 
dozen different specialties of teachers and of physi- 
cians meeting each on an all-Scandinavian basis, 
as well as congresses of artists, writers, social workers, 
and jurists; of police chiefs, of parliamentary mem- 
bers, of peace advocates, of labor groups... . 
Today when all three of the northern countries are 
ruled by Left wing governments, their leaders have 
an opportunity to practice those ideals of interna- 
tional brotherhood which have been advocated by 
their colleagues everywhere.” 
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In the joint labors thus prosecuted, the Scandi- 
navians have found not only each other’s hands but 
also each other’s hearts. Old animosities have 
vanished. Old problems have melted into nothing- 
ness. Drunkenness is all but a thing of the past. 
Syphilis is stamped out. The health standard is as 

‘high as any in the world, with the possible exception 

of New Zealand. Art, literature, and music are 
flourishing. Illiteracy is out of the question. Here 
is a civilization, very largely the joint product of 
the three Viking peoples, and created by the will— 
the good-will of man. There is no craving for a place 
in the sun, and no frantic effort to encourage the in- 
crease of the population. But there is a steadily in- 
creasing effort to utilize whatever resources the three 
nations possess, physical and mental; and, despite 
the surface fluctuations inevitable in this restless 
‘age, fundamentally speaking the economic condi- 
tions are steadily improving. It is interesting to 
think that Norway, with three million people, 
possesses the third largest merchant fleet in the 
world. 

The pressure of the World War meant for 
Seandinavia a still closer co-operation. There was 
need of mutual counsel and mutual protection. They 
were all neutrals, but to be a neutral was not much 
safer than to be a belligerent. As the world knows, 
the three nations escaped without actual fighting, but 
several important measures resulted from the war- 
seare. Iceland and Finland joined in the co-operative 
movement. An association known as the Norden 
Society was organized in each of the five common- 
wealths, for the purpose of cultivating co-operation in 
a more public spirit. And finally, there is the associa- 
tion of the Foreign Ministers of the three Scandina- 
vian nations and Finland. This is, I think, a 
unique arrangement. The Foreign Ministers have 
their meetings at which, naturally, the world’s war 
clouds are sifted and analyzed, their relations to the 
outside world examined, and, as I have been told, 
deep economic questions discussed. This looks like 
a new departure in world politics. 

An idea which was given some publicity even 
before the World War, is apparently still alive—and 
growing—in the Scandinavian mind. It seems to 
have originated in the fertile mind of Bjornson. 
It is nothing less than the idea of organizing all the 
lesser commonwealths of Northern and Central 
Europe into a League of Neutrals, with the Scandi- 
navian group as the nucleus, and serving as a perma- 
nent peace agency in a world always preparing for 
war. Bjornson evidently believed that the great 
European nations would fall in line and join the 
League, but of course the World War upset his 
calculations. But the idea is not dead. On the 
contrary, it seems to be very much alive, and may 
grow into something of power and authority in the 
political life of Europe. 

Many have asked the question, “‘What about 
religion in Scandinavia?” The answer, I think, can 
be given in a few words: Religion in Scandinavia is 
in a state of transition. I can make nothing else out 
of it. Lutheranism is still the state religion of the 
three kingdoms, but it seems clear that the Lutheran 
dogmas are losing their grip, especially on the young 


minds. In Scandinavia as elsewhere,the social gospel 
is in the air, and it is likely to win out. Lutheranism, 
with its resurrection of the body, its infallibility of 
the Bible, its ‘“consubstantiation” and its everlasting 
punishment, does not seem to be fit for a combination 
with the new social outlook, the advanced education, 
and the cultural aspirations of Scandinavia. And 
yet, a wholesale desertion from the Church is not to 
be looked for. As the Scandinavians have been flirt- 
ing with socialism without tumbling into the Marxian 
abyss, so it seems most likely that they will cherish 
the spiritual implications of an advanced social 
order, without casting loose entirely from the old 
religious moorings. Whatever happens, the iden- 
tity of religion and life will certainly be insisted 
upon. 

In the paragraph of Dr. Skinner, to which I 
have: alluded, we read this sentence: ‘‘While they 
(the Scandinavians) have by no means established 
a heaven on earth, and while distance lends en- 
chantment to a Swede, nevertheless the people living 
in the Scandinavian section of Europe have ac- 
complished within a reasonably short time many of 
the most desirable social reforms.’”’ It is well to 
keep in mind the first part of this sentence. To es- 
tablish a heaven on earth is not within the power of 
Scandinavia or any other nation or group of na- 
tions. This, I think, will gradually dawn upon the 
human race as we move on through the coming ages. 
We must be content with some sort of approximation. 
All diseases may possibly be eradicated, and the 
economic problem may be solved, at least in such a 
fashion that all shall have enough and to spare, but 
these achievements will not establish heaven on 
earth. We have people living among us who are per- 
fectly healthy, and live in abundance, but a little 
investigation will generally disclose the fact that they 
are not much nearer heaven than the rest of us. There 
is still a great deal to be done in Scandinavia as in all 
the other parts of the world. But—honor to whom 
honor is due. In the new Viking’s attitude toward 
life there is an element of sound philosophy, a recog- 
nition of human limitations. There is no boasting, 
no screaming Utopianism, no extremes. And ex- 
tremes, as Tennyson told us, are always falsehoods. 
The Viking mind has apparently found its true level, 
which perhaps is its greatest achievement. 

And while the world is seeking to compose its 
fears and anxieties, and forget its troubles, we may 
properly enjoy whatever the Vikings are able to con- 
tribute to our edification and entertainment. A 
fifteen-minute session with Edvard Grieg on the air 
is decidedly worth our while. Miss Flagstad is 
galvanizing Wagner into newness of life. Johan 
Bojer, Nina Anker and Sigrid Undset are giving the 
world something to think about. Little Sonja, with 
her skates on, is giving the world something to look 
at. In Sweden we shall find the most delightful 
society in Europe. But beneath the gaiety and 
apparent light-heartedness of the Swedes, there is a 
serious strain, expressed in our generation by Selma 
Lagerlof and in the past generation by Viktor Ryd- 
berg. Then there is the cool, calculating and resource- 
ful Dane, an expert on agriculture and buttermaking, 
and with an astonishingly rich literature behind 
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him. It is a pity that Danish poetry is not more 
widely read among us. 

An anxious question is trembling on the lips of 
many who are interested in Scandinavian civilization. 
It is this: Can Scandinavia survive another European 
war? Russia wants her for an outlet to the sea, and 
Germany wants her for the same reason. It seems 
to depend upon Great Britain. If Great Britain goes 
to pieces in the “next war,’”’ the Viking common- 
wealths will be a thing of the past. 

On a lovely spring evening, some ten years ago, 
Dr. F. E. Emrich of Jamaica Plain, Mass., walked 
into my study. He was visiting relatives in the 
Maine town where I happened to live. A series of 
stereopticon lectures on ‘The Land of the Midnight 
Sun,’ which I had previously delivered in New 
England and Canada, had somehow attracted his 
attention, and he wanted to talk about them. We 
passed the evening together. That remarkable man, 
who has since gone to his reward, could speak with 
authority on almost any worth-while subject, and he 
directed the conversation to what he called ““The 


New Scandinavia.” He seemed to be perfectly 
familiar with all the leading dialects of the Scandi- 
navian North. When we parted he said impressively: 
“The old Viking race is coming to the fore once 
again. I wish you would prepare a series of talks 
on the trend of the new Viking civilization, and 
inform your church and the community on the sub- 
ject.” 

There was a doubt in my mind. Just then we 
were moving toward the peak of the ‘Coolidge 
Boom;’’ the people had a perfectly good time play- 
ing bridge whist and losing their money in the stock 
market scramble, and the thought of diverting their 
attention to so remote and obscure a subject seemed 
well-nigh hopeless. So I simply answered, ‘‘I will if 
the opportunity is given.’”’ The above sketch is the 
only visible result of my promise. 

In co-operation, in mutual service, the Viking 
race may have found its true self. If so, there is a 
promise for the future. In a singularly profound 
suggestion by Maurice Maeterlinck we read, “Only 
yourself shall you meet on the highway of fate.” 


Otto Steinhofer Raspe 


HE Rev. Otto Steinhofer Raspe, pastor of the 
First Universalist Church of Cambridge, Mass., 
died suddenly in the night between Sunday 

and Monday, October 16-17. He went to bed Sun- 
day night as usual. Mrs. Raspe, waking about four 
a. m., discovered that he had died in his sleep, ap- 
parently without pain. 

Funeral services were held at 2.30 p. m., Wednes- 
day, October 19, in the historic structure on Inman 
Street, Cambridge, which he had served for over four- 
teen years. The church was well filled, clergymen of 
the city, Universalists from surrounding towns, many 
Masons, representatives of the Oxford Group, and 
parishioners in large numbers being present. 

The services at the church were in charge of his 
close friends, the Rev. A. A. Blair and Dr. George E. 
Huntley, and the Rev. Charles H. Emmons con- 
ducted the committal service at the Mount Auburn 
Cemetery. The body was cremated. The bearers were 
the deacons of the church and Dr. Coons and Mr. 
Emmons. 

Thus the old church of Thomas Whittemore, 
George W. Bicknell, and other famous preachers once 
again is bereft of its leader. 

Otto S. Raspe was born in Baltimore, Md., 
January 19, 1882, the son of Emile Paul and Elizabeth 
W. Angel Raspe. He was educated in the Baltimore 
schools and the Divinity School at Tufts College, 
graduating from the latter in 1906. 

On April 11, 1906, he was ordained a minister of 
the Universalist denomination. 

He had served churches as follows: Morrisville, 
Vermont, 1905-1910; Palmer, Mass., 1910-1915; 
Brunswick, Maine, 1915-1921; Waterloo, Iowa, 1921- 
1924; Cambridge, Mass., 1924 until his death. In his 
first pastorate, on February 1, 1906, he was married 
to Mollie Andrews, who survives him. He is survived 
also by three children, Elizabeth, Philip and Amalia. 
Elizabeth is now Mrs. White and lives in Arlington, 


Amalia is Mrs. Barrett and lives in New York, and 
Philip lives in Baltimore. 

The solemn services at the church made a deep 
impression. The great company, the masses of 
flowers, the organ music, and the fitting tributes 
reached responsive hearts. Dr. Huntley read the 
scriptures and some poems. Mr. Blair, who knew 
Mr. Raspe intimately, spoke out of a full heart but 
simply and directly. He closed the service with 
prayer. 

He said in part: 


Otto Raspe looked at the world through spiritual eyes. He 
gave a spiritual interpretation of the universe and human life. 
His sermons were invariably spiritual discourses. It seems to me 
that there were times when he was quite near the divine. He 
not only spoke to God as we speak to Him through prayer, but 
he had a feeling that God spoke to him in a very particular and 
peculiar way. He was conscious of a close fellowship with the 
Infinite Father. He belonged to that group of believers who 
come close to each other and to God, sharing each other’s prob- 
lems and allowing God to direct their minds and hearts. This 
fellowship did him a great deal of good. We had many heart 
to heart talks on this subject, and I am glad that he received so 
much help. His faith and experiences were reflected in his ser- 
mons and in his relationship with his people. His life was en- 
riched by these experiences and he enriched other lives. There 
was never a man who preached and labored in the church with 
greater sincerity. He believed in his ministry and in the gospel 
of Universalism, which was a part of his very life. And above all 
he loved his fellowmen. He was a friend to all and we all have 
enjoyed that friendship. 

He was not one to push himself forward, and because of his 
humility and his more or less retiring disposition was he the 
more greatly loved. Whatever he was given to do he did well, 
and he filled a large place in the ranks of the ministers. He was 
companionable. He had a pleasant and encouraging word for 
all, and, above all, his preaching was optimistic. With him this 
was a beautiful world, and the beauty of his own life enhanced that 
beauty, and this spirit was carried into the lives of those with 
whom he came in contact. He loved the people of this church, 
and inasmuch as he had to take the journey from this world to 
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the next I am glad it was while he lived in Cambridge. He has 
often said to me that he did not want to live and labor anywhere 
else, that he had been in his present location fifteen years and 
would like to remain at least five years more. So we may be sure 
he passed away in the place he loved most. I have known him 
for more than twenty years, and of all his pastorates I do not 
believe there were any people whom he loved as he loved the 
people of this church. 

To my Masonic brothers I wish to say that he loved Masonry 
and he loved you. You too have been touched by his personality, 
and you will go back to your lodge room and thank the Supreme 
Architect of the Universe that this brother knelt at the altar 
through these years and offered up petitions that came from 
the depths of his heart and which found response in your own 
hearts. 

It seems almost a sacrilege to speak of those holy relations 
with the members of his family. He loved to be in his home, and 
there his family felt the influence of those finer and sweeter and 
more beautiful qualities of that character that was touched by 
the spirit of the living Christ. It has been one of the great 
privileges of my life to enjoy to the fullest the kind and gener- 
ous hospitality of this family. I want to give public acknowl- 
edgment of my great love for him, of what he meant to me 
through the years. The friendship has been deep and lasting. 
The world is better because Otto Raspe lived, and we are better 
because we have known him. We are all going to cherish the 
memory of his splendid life and live in the realization that he 
still lives. 

So we do believe this doctrine of immortality, that there is 
another life, and that life is just as real there as it is here. That 
is what he believed and preached. Did we not believe in the 
future life our existence on earth would be quite barren and this 
occasion more sorrowful. Let us remember that Otto Raspe has 
not gone. He is with us now. For the time being we may say, 
Farewell, faithful minister, upright citizen, true friend, helpful 
brother, loyal husband, indulgent father, in the belief that the 
separation will not be long, but that sometime and somewhere we 
shall continue the relations formed on earth which mean so 
much to us all. 


Among the Universalist ministers present were 
Dr. Flint M. Bissell, Dr. William Wallace Rose, the 
Rev. R. R. Hadley, the Rev. Robert Rice, the Rev. 
G. H. Lewis, Dr. Coons, Mr. Emmons, Dr. Lee S. 
McCollester, the Rev. C. L. Eaton, the Rev. Hazel I. 
Kirk, Dr. George E. Leighton, Dr. R. K. Marvin, the 
Rev. Leslie C. Nichols, the Rev. Hendrik Vossema, 
the Rev. Arthur Webster. Prominent Universalist 
laymen present included Frank A. Dewick, A. I. 
Bicknell, and Alvar W. Polk. 

After the funeral, Dr. Coons, the State Super- 
intendent, expressed great sorrow at the loss of one of 
his most faithful, devoted ministers. He said: “‘His 
outstanding quality was absolute fidelity to every 
task that he undertook. He did not slight anything.” 

According to Willis Ames, clerk of the church, 
Mr. Raspe’s last Sunday was a happy one. “His 
sermon,” he said, “‘was exceptionally fine. We all 
agreed after church that he was in splendid form. 
When he met the people he was unusually jovial and 


buoyant. The people in his class said the same thing. 


I am glad he had such a happy day.” 

News of Mr. Raspe’s death reached Universalist 
Headquarters before the Ministers’ Meeting on Mon- 
day. 

; Dr. Bissell, called upon, delivered the following 
tribute: 

Otto Raspe came to his pastorate in Cambridge at about 
the same time that I came to Grove Hall, and for fourteen years 


we have been friends and neighbors, and the fact that his church 
was my church home for many years has given a touch of special 
intimacy to our relations. I can truthfully say that in all 
that time I never knew him to do or say a thing to which I could 
take exception or which in the least lessened the respect in which 
T held him. Few lives, I think, have in them so little which calls 
for apology. Our memories of him can be all happy ones. As I 
think of him the word which comes first to mind is earnestness. 
He took his work seriously, he took Christianity seriously; he 
took his friends and all his responsibilities seriously. Religion, 
citizenship, duty, meant something to him. So his life was 
characterized by a rare faithfulness. Whatever was his to do, he 
did as well as he could; he was painstaking in his preparation for 
his services, he was punctual in his attendance at gatherings 
where he was supposed to be, he gave himself unstintedly to his 
parish, social and civic responsibilities, and his devotion to his 
family and friends was exemplary. He was devout: he believed 
in God, he practiced prayer, he worshiped in spirit and in truth, 
he was spiritually minded. He was not ashamed of the gospel of 
Christ. He was sincere. You might not agree with all his 
opinions, but you respected them because you knew they were 
honest ones. He did his own thinking and was ready to defend 
his convictions—and to respect those who differed with him. 
He didn’t say all he meant—he was too kind—but you knew he 
meant all he said. Pretense, make-believe, had no place with 
him. He was optimistic; his field has not been an easy one, he 
had much to discourage him, but he was always full of courage, 
always believed that worth-while things could be done, and was 
always ready to do his part to make wishful thinking more than a 
dream. And he was friendly. He loved people, was always ready 
to take them at their best and to give others the best that was in 
him. Without benefit of a commanding presence or impressive 
gifts of oratory, he made a place for himself by real greatness of 
spirit. He was a true man of God, a faithful minister of Christ, a 
tireless friend of man, a man who commanded the respect and 
won the love of all who knew him. He kept the faith, he fought 
a good fight. Now he has finished his course. We are sure 
there is laid up for him a crown of righteousness, and may well be- 
lieve that when he meets face to face the Master he has so faith- 
fully served he will be greeted with a ‘‘Well done, good and 
faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 


* * * 


GOVERNMENT SUES THE BIG EIGHT 


Organizations which have long sought to restore community 
freedom in the choice of motion picture films, through prohibition 
of compulsory block-booking and blind-selling, as provided in 
the Neely-Pettengill Bill, will be interested to know that, on 
July 20, the United States Department of Justice filed, in the 
United States District Court, in New York City, the most 
sweeping action ever instituted under the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law, naming as defendants the “Big Eight’’ motion picture cor- 
porations and the officers and directors of these corporations. 

The Government’s petition asks that ‘‘the integration of the 
production and exhibition branches of the industry by the pro- 
ducer-exhibitor defendants herein, and each of them, be declared 
to be unlawful as an instrumentality of monopoly and restraint 
upon interstate trade and commerce, and violative of the Sher- 
man Act.” 

Furthermore, it is alleged that by virtue of the monopoly 
power acquired, the Big Eight have imposed on the exhibitors 
“a series of harsh, onerous and unfair trade practices,’’ among 
which are: (1) Block-booking; (2) forcing of short subjects and 
newsreels; (3) arbitrary designation of play dates; (4) protection; 
(5) overbuying; (6) arbitrary, unconscionable and discriminatory 
film rentals. 

The outcome of this suit will be awaited with deep interest 
by millions who have long been concerned to see this great indus- 
try conducted in harmony with American principles of govern- 
ment. In the meantime, there should be no diminution of effort 
for the Neely Bill. 
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Can We Believe in Ourselves? 
Dana McLean Greeley 


RANT unto thy servants, that with all boldness 
they may speak thy word.” This was the 
utterance of the apostles,—it was their prayer 

to God,—after they had been persecuted and threat- 
ened by the rulers and the elders and the scribes. It 
is a noble utterance, asking for a strength and fidelity 
that would overcome all fear and compromise. It isa 
petition straight from the heart, and from the highest 
of motives, namely from the desire to pursue the path 
of integrity, and to remain loyal to the spiritual tasks 
laid upon them. It is a request for courage and for 
power. 

Peter and John had been imprisoned during the 
night because of the manner after which they had 
taught the people, and they were brought now before 
the Council, and they were commanded not to preach 
any more or to teach in the name of Christ. “But 
Peter and John answered and said unto them, Whether 
it be right in the sight of God to hearken unto you 
more than unto God, judge ye. For we cannot but 
speak the things which we have seen and heard.” 
The apostles believed in themselves, and they believed 
in their mission, and no power on earth could dissuade 
them from their high duty and privilege. That other 
men threatened them, or scorned them, or ridiculed 
them, made no difference to them. That they were 
alone and misunderstood, mattered but little. The 
love and the law of Christ were engraven within their 
hearts, and they had no responsibility, no pleasure, 
other than the fulfillment of this love and this law. 
They could not be abashed or cowed. They had the 
assurance that through all the ages has won the great 
victories against adversity; they had the trust that 
does not hesitate, but marches forward to its reward. 
They were characterized as was the sage of Athens, 
and the reformer of Wittenberg. Asked to make re- 
traction, they could not, and asked to retreat, they 
would not. There was a voice within that spoke more 
loudly than any voice outside. To square themselves 
with their own conscience seemed more needful to 
them than popular approval, and their self-reliance 
affirmed itself above their social instincts. Of course 
they would have enjoyed the support of the multi- 
tudes; they would have welcomed assent in the place 
of resistance. Wide acclaim would have rejoiced their 
hearts, even the acclaim of the rulers and the scribes. 
But inasmuch as they did not have this acclaim, they 
must proceed without it. Though public approbation 
was withheld, still the inner oracles must be obeyed. 
Their wisdom was sufficient. Such is the case with 
all devout and true souls. 

One of the strongest attributes that an individual 
life can possess is this faith. Shall we call it “‘belief 
in one’s self”? It is the quality of self-assurance, of 
independence. Paul warns us not to think more 
highly of ourselves than we ought, and well it is that 
we should be thus warned, and yet we must have con- 
fidence in ourselves. There is a vast difference be- 
tween confidence and conceit. Conceit is an encum- 
brance that ruins our perspective, and robs us of the 
most effective use of our normal faculties.J Confidence 


is an ally that serves to unleash our best powers, and 
even to give birth to new powers, unknown before. 
Conceit surrounds the soul with the dark shadows of 
egotistical desires. Confidence opens the soul to the 
light of truth and understanding, while the mind’s 
attention is directed to objects or ideals of worth and 
opportunity. Confidence does not mean basking in the 
false light of an illusion with regard to one’s own 
merits; it does not even mean justifiable self-congratu- 
lation. But it means rather self-dedication in the 
spirit of hope and of love. It means the appreciation 
of one’s gifts, and the possession of a will to exercise 
those gifts, on the one hand, and on the other hand it 
is the fruit of visions of truth that must be lived 
up to, and of beauty that must be wrought, and of 
goodness that must be achieved. Confidence comes 
where there is a sense of necessity, a feeling of moral 
compulsion, and of divine approval or invitation. It 
comes with an awareness of the richness of life in the 
universe and in the soul, and with the apprehension of 
certain demands which ought to be, and therefore can 
be, met. 
“So nigh is grandeur to our dust; 
So near is God to Man; 
When duty whispers low, ‘Thou must,’ 
The youth replies, ‘I can.’ ” 


But youth measured in chronological terms is not 
alone what is here referred to. Wherever life is vital, 
there is a responsiveness in man. Wherever a dream 
has been envisaged, and wherever convictions are 
present, and wherever faith is real,—wherever a call- 
ing is heard,—the answer of Isaiah is repeated, ‘Here 
am I;send me.” Self-confidence is a psychological state, 
in a sense, but it is also a philosophy of life and a 
condition of the will. We can be self-confident with- 
out being conceited, just as we can be humble without 
being distrustful of ourselves. Humility is always a 
virtue, but that brand of meekness which is without 
self-respect, and which deprives a man of his will 
power and of his hopefulness, is a very evil thing. We 
must believe in ourselves if we would get anywhere in 
this life, or even if we would be happy. We must have 
discovered the spirit of God within us, and must have 
become cognizant of the illimitable powers of the 
soul. We must have identified ourselves with such 
principles and purposes and persons as dignify and in- 
spire life. Can we believe in ourselves? We can if 
we will but cultivate a right sense of values, and 
achieve an insight into the nature of our own per- 
sonalities. If we will stop worrying about ourselves, 
and think more about our duty and our prerogatives; 
if we will cast out the devil of a sick soul, and put on the 
whole armor of God, having our loins girt about with 
truth, and having on the breastplate of righteousness 
and above all taking the shield of faith, and the sword 
of the spirit. We can believe in ourselves, if and when 
we realize that we are the children of God, and that 
no doors are shut to us save those which in our own 
ignorance or sin or inertia we ourselves fail to open. 
We need humility—humility in the face of our 
shortcomings, humility because of the way in which 
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most of us have wasted precious hours, and energies, 
and talents. But we need that confidence which is 
the effect of the knowledge of what and who we are 
inherently and essentially. The same humanity that 
blossomed in the art of Phidias and bore fruit in the 
love of Saint Francis flows within our veins. The life 
that expressed itself in the thought of Dante and 
Shakespeare, and in the songs of Milton and Whittier, 
and in the music of Beethoven and in the courage of 
Luther and in the zeal of Wesley and in the work of 
Dorothea Dix, is our life. We marvel at the stars in 
the heavens, and the flowers in our gardens, and we 
stand in awe of the majesty of the mountains and of 
the sea. But the soul of man is far greater, more 
marvelous and more majestic than these things. God 
hath created us to have dominion over all the earth; 
of course we can believe in ourselves, everyone of us. 
But we will not be satisfied with ourselves until we 
have made the best of life. Let us at once have faith, 
and a contrite heart. Let us be humble, for we know 
our weakness, but let us be strong in the power of God. 

With a spiritual faith we cannot help but believe 
in ourselves. And if we are true to that faith, we shall 
find our belief amply justified. It is when we forget 
the values of the spirit or the nature of our inheritance 
and our destiny, or it is when we pursue illusory values 
or unholy ends, that we find ourselves frustrated or 
discouraged. To believe in ourselves is to believe in a 
duty for ourselves, and that, whether that duty be low 
or high, it is filled with significance, and, because it is 
our duty, we are equal to it. No man in this world 
was ever given a duty that he was not equal to. 

Whatever our life consists of, whatever our profes- 
sion or our occupation or our pastimes may be, let us 
be honest and let us be free, and let us have courage, 
that with boldness we may speak God’s word, or do 
his will, as revealed unto us.. There is no place in life 
for the inferiority complex, on the one hand, or for the 
sense of irredeemable sin on the other hand. The 
unregenerate soul is a fiction of the imagination, and 
so also is the impotency of him who regards himself 
as impotent. “All things are possible to him who be- 
lieveth.”’ 

We have spoken of self-confidence in the in- 
dividual life. There is a wider application. The refine- 
ment of a private soul is timid before the world. The 
goodness and the idealism in our hearts is ofttimes too 
modest compared to our less worthy interests and am- 
bitions. Likewise the refinement of Christianity is 
timid before the noisy and persistent forces of pagan- 
ism, and the power of the Church holds itself in re- 
straint while the armies of anti-Christ parade with 
flying colors. It is because the experience of that 
private soul, or of Christianity, or of the Church, is 
not deep enough. Let Christianity and the Church 
really discover themselves, and they will be as the 
superman who has come into his full strength. They 
will be as Samson shaking the pillars of wickedness, 
or even as Atlas, holding up the world. 

Christianity needs to believe in itself. It needs 
to understand that it has inexhaustible resources and 
immeasurable strength, and that, if it would but affirm 
itself faithfully and confidently, no resistance anywhere 
could withstand it. Christianity has not yet been 
tried. Its failure in civilization today is not because 


the religion of the Nazarene is not powerful enough, 
but because it has not been given expression enough, 
in human hearts. If only its energy could be thrown 
with true abandon against the manifold forces of 
Satan, if only its principles could be kept uncompro- 
mised, and its disciples be properly organized, it would 
win such a victory, and so put to flight the enemy, as 
to make the battles of Miltiades at Marathon and 
Charles Martel at Poitiers look like child’s play. 

And within the ranks of Christendom we liberals 
need to believe in ourselves. We need to pray, as did 
Peter and John, saying, “Grant unto thy servants, 
that with all boldness they may speak thy word.” 
We have been suffering under a sense of failure and in- 
feriority; we have been cowed by the obstacles that 
confront us; we have almost lost the profundity of an 
original sense of mission, and have assumed a sort of 
passive position in the world. We have almost come 
to the point where we advance apologies for our re- 
ligion. Or perhaps we ought to say we had almost 
come to this point, for now the tide seems to have 
turned. The inward flow of confidence and faith is 
evident again. All we need is to believe in ourselves, 
and around the world our liberal Christian Church 
shall become the mightiest force in the twentieth 
century, a force for freedom, and for moral rectitude, 
and for strength of individual character. It will be- 
come as a bright light for those who walk in darkness, 
and as a bubbling fountain for those who thirst for the 
waters of life. There is no limit to its possibilities, and 
no end to its promise. We have right here within our 
own keeping seeds that are more pregnant with good 
than any others that society has ever known. Let us 
tend them and nourish them. Ours is the gospel of the 
great commandments. It is a religion not of fear, but 
of love; not of outward, but of inward, authority; 
not of dogma, but of daring intellectual and spiritual 
adventure; it is not in word, but in power. It is a re- 
ligion of reason, but also of poetry,—a religion of 
mystical insights and of moral applications,—a re- 
ligion of high thinking and noble living, of sincere wor- 
ship and honest sacrifice. It is a religion that demands 
no apologies on its behalf, but only the utmost devo- 
tion. 

We need to believe in ourselves, and to under- 
stand the worth of the treasure which is a part of 
our own souls. What is greater than a free faith? 
Not all the fundamentalist security and dogmatism, 
or all the ecclesiastical efficiency and splendor that 
civilization has ever witnessed. 

Our faith does not come second, third, or fourth, 
but it comes first among all the social and spiritual 
values of this community, and when other values have 
vanished, it will be seen to survive; when other re- 
ligions appear to be outgrown, it will be ever extend- 
ing its activity and influence. Let us believe in our- 
selves, not as those who think more highly of them- 
selves than they ought, but with confidence. Let 
us know our duty and perform it. Let us perceive our 
opportunity and make the best of it. Though forces 
about us may tempt us or intimidate us, let us hearken 
more unto God than unto these. Let us give of our- 
selves unstintingly, and presently—already we can 
see its light—the Golden Dawn will shine upon us, and 
the new day will be at hand. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


RE LOVING HITLER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I cannot refrain from answering the letter of Dr. Spoerl, 
which was printed in the last edition of the Leader. “We must 
love Hitler,” he says. Allright, let’s love him. Let’s love all the 
gangsters, the sexual perverts—all of them. I mean it. All of 
them are creatures of hate, immorality and conditions over which 
they had little if any control. Yes. Let’s love them, but let’s 
lock them up, treat them, sterilize them, if possible cure them, 
but not let them carry out their perverted will. Now that in- 
ternational immorality has made Hitler, I doubt if love without 
the discipline of united international force can subdue him and 
restore international order and sanity. 

War is not necessary, but only united strength to force the 
dictators to return to solving their own national problems. The 
active principle of love is true and entirely valid. That is not 
saying, however, that a maniac created through national suffering 
can be restored to normality except by force exerted by the 
civilized nations of the world. Even the law of love must be 
applied according to the peculiarity of each case before us. 

J. W. Mc Knight. 


Hoopeston, Iil. 


* * 


TO SWAT HITLER LOVINGLY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Ordinarily, I have no difficulty in understanding what you 
write and little reticence in approving heartily. Maybe you didn’t 
do the October 8 editorial headed “The Supreme Duty of the 
Hour.”’ Anyhow, it left a hazy and rather unsatisfied feeling in 
me. For example, contemplation of the peace which was 
achieved leaves you feeling “dirty . . . . degraded,” and we are 
left ‘morally hardened” because we chose a ‘“‘lower way rather 
than a higher.” 

From what I had learned of the mind and spirit, words and 
example, of Jesus, whoever chose peace, “‘made peace,” suffered 
injury rather than inflicted injury, was to be called ‘‘son of God,” 
‘perfect as your heavenly Father is perfect,’’ and-not ‘‘dirty’’ 
or “lower” or ‘“‘degraded.’”’ You say enough about war being 
suicide, guilty of ‘‘mangled bodies of human beings who had 
nothing to do with the war,” to justify the wise old saying of one 
less inspired than Jesus, Franklin, ‘‘There never was a good war 
and never a poor peace.” 

‘‘Supineness in the presence of evil’’ you regard as ‘‘worse 
than war.’ If you call the peace of Munich ‘‘supineness in 
face of evil,” you might even more call “pray for your enemies, 
do good to them that despitefully use you,” “‘overcome evil with 
good’’—all such New Testament counsels—‘“supineness,’’ even 
giving up of a perfectly pure and kindly life on a cross, as worse 
than war. To continue to love and refuse to kill, to be unwilling 
to blot out human-divine personality of some persons of another 
nation or race, I call Christly, heroic rather than “supine.” 
From all I’ve learned of Christ or read of history, there is nothing 
in earth or hell ‘‘worse than war.” 

On the other side of that page you class ‘‘Gilkey and Van 
Kirk” together as “‘selfish, and not being good sports.”’ I feel 
that ‘‘Leave Europe to solve its own problems: save your wealth, 
your man-power for your needs,”’ is selfish and un-Christian. 
But Van Kirk’s report of the National Peace Conference, ‘“‘The 
United States must stay out of war,’’ is not selfish or un-Christian. 
I know many thoughtful Christians who are internationalists, 
and are eager to “take their share in the hardships and burdens 
of the world,’’ but do not for a minute believe that killing others, 
Europe or Asia, for any object, even at the behest of the War 
Department, is helpful to the world, or tolerable for a Christian. 

Perhaps I noticed these words of yours because at the time 
they came to my study I was at work on this problem of the 
“worst collective sin of today,’”’ war; getting ready to speak to 
your old Schoharie County Sunday School Convention, in Rich- 


mondville Central School, on the question, ‘“‘When, if ever, is 
a Christian nation justified in waging war?”’ You may imagine 
that I could find no time at all for endorsement of war. 

John L. Cole. 


John Cole is a hero of peace. Back in seminary days, work- 
ing in a quarry during vacation to earn money to go on, a derrick 
fell and broke his back. Did this end him or stop him? It did 
not. He wrote that moving book, ‘‘A Wheel Chair Philosopher.” 
He fought his way through. He has succeeded in every church. 
Now he is superintendent of the Plattsburgh District of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

He is right in his emphasis on the horror of war and the mighty 
power of non-resistance. 

The trouble with us is that we believe in non-resistance 
here and a knock-out blow there. We can’t stand for Hitler 
and his kind overrunning the earth without putting up a fight. 
The ideal is to lovingly swat Hitler one in the solar plexus and stop. 
his torture of Jews and democrats. 

The Editor. 


* * 


“SOME MINDS ARE QUEER’”’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

At last the Rev. Henry W. Pinkham has said something 
with which I fully agree. In the letter in which he confers upon 
you the title of ‘“Conscientious Objector to Peace No. 1,” he 
says, ‘Some minds are queer.’’ Indeed they are! And one of 
the queerest is the mind that could read into your expression 
of the shame and humiliation felt by thousands of people over 
the agreement at Munich, a desire to go out and kill your fellow- 
men. A little queer, too, is the mind that can believe that the: 
Munich agreement means peace. I doubt if any Jew anywhere 
in Central Europe thinks it means peace for his people. But, ac-- 
cording to Hitler, to whom the control of the world has just been 
handed over, the Jews are not our fellowmen, so perhaps that is 
all right. 

Another mind which seems somewhat queer is that of Dr. 
Howard D. Spoerl, who was dismayed by the same editorial that 
displeased Mr. Pinkham. What is wrong with Europe, he says, 
is Hitler’s inner attitude, and ‘unless the attitude is changed 
nothing significant has been accomplished.” If Hitler’s actions 
could be changed—-by whatever method—I think the Jews 
would feel that ‘‘something significant” had been accomplished. 
But Dr. Spoerl says nothing about loving the Jews and the 
Czechs, it is Hitler whom we must love as the most “practical”’ 
way of saving the world. 

It would certainly be practical in one sense. How con- 
venient, when asked to help the Spanish children or the refugees 
from Germany and Czechoslovakia, to be able to reply: “I 
am helping them in the most practical way. I am loving Franco 
and Hitler.” 

That we can trust in God and keep our powder dry is a 
damnable myth, says Dr. Spoerl. Can we trust in God and “pass 
by on the other side’? 

N.E.S. 


iH Ayite 


ANTI-PRO UNDER-DOG 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have never in all my denominational life seen anything 
published in the Leader which I regretted so much as I regret your 
publication of the short and sarcastic remarks of the ‘‘Pro Under- 
Dog” regarding Dr. Fischer. And never have I been so sure 
that to continue to publish reactions over nom de plumes is a 
continual offense. No man should expect to get such remarks 
published who is not fair and brave enough to let us know who 
he is. I hope you will some day become a child of light and see 
just how this “anonymity” strikes many of us. 

It is very regrettable to have to write about Dr. Fischer’s 
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financial security at all. But I must say, I cannot help saying, 
that, first, Theodore Fischer was the embodiment of sweetness 
and light by nature, and he never under any circumstances 
whatever would have been one whit less the kindly, friendly, 
sweet-natured Christian gentleman and pastor par excellence 
that he was. Second, I know this, not only because I knew 
Theodore Fischer long and intimately, but because I know human 
nature, and I know ministers a thousand miles from economic 
security, familiar with economic security-minus, who have not 
become, as Pro Under-Dog has manifestly become, ‘“‘acid’’ over 
the penny-pinching which is the lot of most ministers. In fact 
the very qualities which fit a man for the ministry are those which 
place him above any dependence whatever upon financial pros- 
perity as a foundation of his Christian and other graces. Few 
men, probably, have been face to face with the ‘everlasting’ 
financial problem more continuously than I have, and than 
scores of others whom I know well have, and yet (I say it with- 
out boasting) I am not aware that it has turned me sour, made 
me acid, embittered my life or made me less of a pastor. In fact 
I am very sure that being face to face with the same problem 
which the vast majority of our parishioners face tends to give 
one a deep and sympathetic understanding of his parishioners’ 
situation. Theodore Fischer gave chiefly that which all ministers, 
absolutely irrespective of financial status, can and must give. 
“Silver and gold have I none, but such as I have I give’’ is the 
fundamental. ‘Such as he had”’ was given by Theodore Fischer, 
and, though he was generous with silver and gold, his great and 
his magnificent and his continuous contribution to human beings, 
his fellowmen, was exactly ‘‘such as we have’’ who, affluent or 
penniless, may share it. 

I sign my own name with the sincere wish that you would 
“compel” all contributors to do so, especially when they send 
in reactions which offend and wound. 

Harry Adams Hersey. 


_ Danbury, Conn. 


Mr. Hersey and others have put resolutions through min- 
isters’ meetings for years demanding that the editor of the Leader 
give the names of contributors making any criticism. This 
the editor has refused to do, because he has seen no reason for 
departing from the established policy in most papers of permit- 
ting pen names as long as the editor was in possession of the 
real name. 

His own feeling when he read the letter to which Mr. Hersey 
objects was the feeling Dr. Fischer would have had—deep sym- 
pathy for ministers beset with financial worries, compelled to see 
their Joved ones do without necessities and suffer in other ways, 
and themselves limited in usefulness. He did not consider 
Theodore Fischer in need of defense, or that the letter was 
an attack on him. In the very issue containing the letter there 
was an editorial on Fischer. There are temptations in every 
state of life and there are opportunities. Any man _ with 
money is exposed to the charge that he has nothing to worry 
about and deserves scant credit for carrying on. And any 
man with money is exposed to the temptation of resenting 
such criticisms, and the temptation of failing to see out of what 
hard circumstances they often come. For the paper, our motto 
is a full, free, fair, hearing for everybody. For ourselves, more 
gentleness of judgment for everybody. And saying all this, we 
add that we quite understand Mr. Hersey’s loyalty to the mem- 


ory of his friend. 
The Editor. 


* * 


NORMAN THOMAS WRITES US 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Most of your readers are doubtless familiar in general with 
the denials of civil liberty and ordinary justice in New Jersey, 
under the dominion of Boss Frank Hague, who once boasted, “‘I 
am the law.” 
pe You will remember that on the witness stand he described an 
Americanism scarcely to be distinguished from Hitler’s Nazism. 


He went so far as to recommend raneentration camps in Alaska 
for those with whom he disagreed. 

Now the fight for civil liberty is going on. Arthur T. Van- 
derbilt, former president of the American Bar Association and a 
genuine believer in civil liberty, has volunteered to take certain 
cases growing out of the experiences of Norman Thomas to the 
State and Federal Courts. He is giving his services, but, as you 
probably know, there are rather heavy expenses in connection 
with the preparation and printing of records, briefs and so forth, 
to which the Workers Defense League is obligated. 

Besides this, there is a new series of cases growing out of the 
experiences of a Hoboken worker, Herman Matson. Matson is 
not a Socialist, but a Roman Catholic and a Democrat. He is 
chairman of the local Workers Defense League in Hoboken. He 
got a permit for an open air meeting to discuss corruption and 
inefficiency in the administration of relief in that city under the 
famous McFeeley family, who are Hague’s underlords there. 
The meeting had scarcely opened when it was broken up by an or- 
ganized gang of toughs who beat Matson and his wife, who came 
to his rescue, and the next day the poor woman had a miscarriage. 
Police arrested Matson and held him under the preposterous sum 
of $5,000 bail for inciting to riot. It was necessary to resort to 
habeas corpus proceedings to get him out. He was ultimately 
tried and convicted for disorderly conduct, that is, the use of bad 
language to the police. The only testimony against him was the 
testimony of the police, which was contradicted by ten witnesses, 
In a long experience in many courts we have never seen such 
flagrant and prejudicial denials of justice. We had aroused 
enough public opinion so that the political machine was afraid 
to impose such a sentence on Matson as previously in other trials 
had been imposed on Longo and Burkitt. 

The judge gave him a suspended sentence, which can be in- 
voked against him if he opens his mouth. 

Now, all our lawyers are convinced that the only way to 
stop this sort of thing is to act against the judge, by drawing the 
case to the attention of the proper legal authorities and seeking 
his disbarment; to proceed against the leaders of the mob, who 
are known; and to seek an appeal for Matson. Arthur Garfield 
Hays and other lawyers will give their services. We must pay 
something for local lawyers and a considerable sum for records. 
Whatever Judge Clark finally decides in the C.I. O. case cannot 
reach all these ends. 

The Workers Defense League is a poor organization which 
has about all it can do to continue its routine work. It has paid 
already pretty heavily in this Jersey fight. It now seeks to raise 
the sum of $2,000 in a special fund to clear up these New Jersey 
cases. We earnestly ask you to contribute. Large sums or small 
will be very welcome. Checks and pledges can be sent to the 
Workers Defense League, 112 East 19th Street, New York. 

David Clendenin, 
Norman Thomas, 


For the Executive Commitiee 
* oo 


THE DOCTORS AND THE GOVERNMENT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In your issue of September 17—which I have just read, 
owing to a late vacation in the country—C. B. Warner—who 
does not append M. D. to his name—vehemently attacks the 
federal government for its alleged prosecution and persecution of 
the doctors, its alleged attempt at forcing socialism, and its 
plan, also alleged, to impose upon us a half-baked system of so- 
cialized medicine. 

I am not a physician, but I am married to one, and have a 
number of friends in the medical profession. I have discussed 
with many the medical program of the government as it was 
presented to the Health Conference at Washington in July, and 
I know that the doctors are by no means in agreement upon 
these issues. Many progressive doctors favor the government 
program, and would like to see an even more radical one in the 
offing. 

But Mr. Warner’s angry letter is so full of fallacies and empty 
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charges that I beg leave to deal with some of them briefly in 
your columns. 

The government is not prosecuting any group of doctors for 
prescribing conditions of membership and certain ethical or pro- 
fessional standards. Any medical society is free to expel a mem- 
ber who advertises, or who becomes a Communist or a Fascist, 
or who adopts pacifist views. It is charging certain medical 
groups or organizations with clear violations of the anti-monopoly 
laws. If the charges can be substantiated, the accused have no 
ground for complaint. If they fall to the ground, no indictments 
will be returned. The Department of Justice is trying to enforce 
a law that is supposed to punish and break up all monopolies, 
whether medical or commercial. 

Mr. Warner may be a lawyer, but, if so, he is not very 
modest. The Department of Justice has very good lawyers in 
charge of anti-trust cases, and perhaps they know the law and 
the decisions better than he does. 

Mr. Warner is unaware of the fact—or refuses to face it— 
that many organizations and hundreds of leading men and 
women have indorsed the government’s health program and 
urge a national system of insurance against sickness. Such a 
system is not socialism. Great Britain has one, and has had for 
decades. The British people are not socialistic, but they are not 
afraid of catch-phrases. Their system of insurance against illness 
works, and the medical profession there now earnestly supports 
it, although at first it denounced and opposed it, as many of our 
doctors do, being blissfully ignorant of the trends the world over 
in economics and in politics. 

Doctors open and work in free clinics. How very noble of 
them! That, however, is the way to learn medicine and surgery. 
Books do not produce doctors. Practice does. The doctors 
‘should pay the poor for the privilege of treating them and thus 
fitting themselves to practice throughout lifeand charge good fees. 

The government has the cordial support of the so-called in- 
surgent physicians—over seven hundred able, experienced, pro- 
gressive and honored members of the medical profession. Are 
these insurgents socialists, or fools? 

Finally: The government has demanded, and paid for, re- 
stricting the production of food, cotton and other goods. So 
have other governments. Under our present economic system— 
a crazy one—abundance is often a curse, not a blessing. Sur- 
pluses lower prices and producers go broke. To starve farmers 
and manufacturers is not the way to aid wage-workers or un- 
employed. If rent, interest and prices and taxes were much lower, 
we could all pay the doctors, says Mr. Warner. True, very true; 
but the government cannot wait for miracles. It cannot change 
overnight our economic system, and must adopt emergency 
measures in an emergency. Certainly, the government has not 
been indifferent to hunger and cold and sickness. It has been 
savagely assailed for excessive liberality—for generous doles, 
too many work projects, too much humanitarianism, in short— 
rather than for permitting starvation among the jobless. 

Mr. Warner seems to be a Bourbon and a fanatical anti-New 
Dealer. He has millions of political friends, as we know. But 
let him not pose as a friend of abundance and of justice. 

Victor S. Yarros. 

Lewis Institute, Chicago. 

* * 
THE OXFORD GROUP MOVEMENT 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

It is self-evident that the writer of the article, ““Two Scandi- 
navian Views of the Oxford Movement,” in the October 8 issue 
of the Leader is on the outside, and is unfavorable. I write this 
reaction, not as one from the inside, but as one whose household 
has felt deeply the influence of the Oxford Group. J have made 
no observation of the movement as a whole, or of the type of 
persons who are affected, or how many of their characteristics 
are due to the Oxford Group. I feel very much like the man who, 
when questioned as to who Jesus was, replied, ‘‘Whether he be a 
sinner or no, I know not: one thing I know, that, where I was 
blind, now I see.” 

The individual who is helped by the Oxford Group move- 


ment is the spirit that has been experiencing a great wrestling 
such as many of our Bible characters—Jacob, Jonah, Saul of 
Tarsus, Jesus. It is the spirit that feels the chastening hand of 
God upon it. It is the great dynamic urge of life fighting for 
freedom. The “change” that takes place is a result of the victory 
—or the release to the spirit (which is dynamic), from static 
impediments. There is nothing static about the Oxford Group 
movement. It is so dynamic that its purpose is to remove all 
obstructions and barriers in the individual life, also in the cor- 
porate life of the group. It is the corporate discipline of the 
group that liberates and accelerates the spirit as no personal 
discipline can accomplish. It is the disciplined corporate dynamic 
of the group that gives the movement its spiritual force. 

As to “leadings” or “guidance,” I do not get what many do 
get in a “willed” quiet period. But I have no assurance it is not 
the true laboratory approach. I have no proof that God cannot 
“‘guide’’ or does not desire to give direct guidance in my daily 
life. I am quite certain that He is equal to furnishing a “plan,”’ 
and that if I could ascertain it it would be the very best plan for 
me—also, that it would in no wise clash with any other plan. It 
would allow for every being his birthright, and for all humanity a 
chance to live as sons and daughters of God. There may be too 
many barriers in my own composition to permit the free and 
unhindered operation of the Creative Spirit. I am inclined to 
believe that possibly our eight-year-old son gave me the clue to 
my trouble. Recently when we were having our bedtime chat 
after I had tucked him in bed, I said, ‘‘You always want to think 
hard so that you can do what God wants you to do.” He replied 
in simple childish earnestness and sincerity, ‘I mustn’t think too 
hard or I can’t hear God.” That, to me, is the findings of a labora- 
tory experiment. 

Words of themselves are neither good nor bad. It is the 
connotation that matters. In the language of Hitler the words 
Decision, Surrender, Action, may mean one thing and in the 
language of the Oxford Group mean quite another. I cannot see 
how any one who discards Surrender as used by the Oxford Group 
can make use of the great prayer of Jesus handed down through 
the ages, “Thy will be done.” 

The writer asks, “Since when has Christianity adopted the 
theory that independent thinking is un-Christian?’”’ I quote the 
words spoken to me by an undistinguished member of the Group 
a little more than a month ago: “You will be surprised at how 
quickly you will be stood on your own feet.” 

The writer says, “The decisive thing from the Christian 
pceint of view is what happens during peace conditions.” We 
must not forget that the major portion of what happens during 
peace conditions is the result of attitudes developed during pre- 
ceding holocausts. 

For this concluding paragraph the writer chooses this quo- 
tation: “It is deeply tragic that now a ‘Christian’ movement 
makes such a mistake as to come to the aid of these disorganizing 
powers not only by holding persons down in a ‘mass status’ but 
bringing them to such a pass through over-simplification, sug- 
gestion, and the blunting of their consciences. It is doubly 
tragic to see this mass suggestion drag down those spiritual work- 
ers whom, on the contrary, we expected to find the last holders of 
the battlement.’”’ Sad as this seems, we probably shall have to 
accept it as a tragic truth greater than the writer realized. Jesus 
said, “I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto me.” Can we 
wax enthusiastic over our fulfillment of this challenge? Or must 
we sadly shake our heads and admit that we have “dragged him 
down”? The great truth of the solidarity of the race is immut- 
able, and transgression, with great certainty, reaps its punish- 
ment. 

As one Catholic woman testified that the Oxford Group 
movement has made her a better Catholic, so I can say that my 
contact with the movement has sobered me into a new faith in 
the potential possibilities of Universalism. The Oxford Group 
movement, potentially, is to the spiritual realm of life what the 
co-operative movement, potentially, is to the economic realm of 
life. 

0. C. 
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Pollyanna and Elmer Gantry 


Here we have the rare experience of 
reading a review of the same book by a 
minister and by his wife—both keen, cul- 
tured people. To the question as to 
whether we would dare print such caustic 
criticism, we replied that we would get a 
vote of thanks from author and publisher. 
What we writers cannot stand is silence. 
Kick us hard if necessary, but do not ig- 
nore us. 

The Editor. 


Maturing in the Ministry. By Eugene 
Dinsmore Dolloff. (Round Table Press. 
$2.00.) 


Chapter headings of ‘‘Maturing in the 
Ministry”’ lead one to expect an interest- 
ing few hours. “The Exacting Demands 
of the Ministry Today,” ‘‘The Loneliness 
of the Ministry,’ “The Temptations of 
the Ministry,” “The Minister and Wom- 
en,” “The Pastor’s Clinic,’’ ‘“The Pursuits 
of the Maturing Ministry’’—these and 
other captions beckon one to read. Un- 
fortunately, the book makes the same 
impression upon the reader that some ex- 
temporaneous sermons make upon the 
critical listener. It is in what might be 

_termed an extemporaneous style, for it is 
repetitive, rambling, and trite. Other 
drawbacks are too frequent quotations, 
many of them insignificant, and the piling- 
up of stock illustrations to prove the ob- 
vious. 

Better parts of the book occur when the 
author forgets that he has set himself the 
task of writing a book. Then he draws 
from his considerable experience as pastor 
of one of Massachusetts’ large Baptist 
churches. Consequently there are occa- 
sional sentences or paragraphs which may 
east light on other ministers’ problems. 
For example: ‘‘Self-pity robs a man of 
manliness, emasculates his character, and 
steals the element of vitality from his 
message.”’ Three chapters on pastor’s 
clinics are of some value for ministers of 
large churches. 

One statement, from the chapter “‘The 
Minister and Women,” deserves quotation 
for its own sake. ‘“‘Nothing should more 
quickly and completely puncture the 
bubble of ministerial conceit and elation, 
produced by his clandestine amorous ex- 
periences, than the thorn-sharp knowledge 
that in practically every case the woman 
who falls in love with him is a disappointed, 
disillusioned, neurotic individual.” 

Harmon M. Gehr. 


The reflections of a successful minister, 
his conclusions on the duties, methods, 
privileges and disadvantages of his pro- 
fession, could be welcomed reading. Mr. 
Dolloff touches a variety of subjects 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


vaguely and quotes innumerable people 
inopportunely and insignificantly, as_ if 
writing from a jumbled notebook. Too 
little comes from his own experience. He 
is prudish about women and sin, superior 
and sentimental about the minister’s in- 
tellectual and spiritual isolation. (Amaz- 
ing reading!) Grimly he warns of the 
temptations, self-glory, laziness, self-pity, 
popularity, falsehood, preoccupation, ar- 
rogance, to which ministers are subject. 
He knows his Bible and his orthodox 
terminology and uses them for every occa- 
sion, emphasizing constantly the spiritual 
side of man and the priestly role of the 
minister. 

Toward the end of the book he becomes 
concerned with practical problems of 
church management and operation. He 
treats the clinic suggestively and with un- 
derstanding; his suggestions on planning 
church programs and how to mature minis- 
terially are sound but undeveloped. Ob- 
vious as they are, they are of more practical 
value than the other sections, which are 
over-detailed. Though he barely touches 
on the layman, one feels the implication 
that he could have something to say. Un- 
fortunately, these are his most sketchy 
chapters. 

The book abounds in verbosity, the 
obvious, the trite—hooded and frocked 
and pointing the pedagogical finger. The 
Rev. Mr. Dolloff’s patron saint is Polly- 
anna and his devil Elmer Gantry. 

Isabel Adams Gehr. 


* * 
Religion and Literature 


Recent Literature and Religion. By 
John Rothwell Slater. (Harper and 
Brothers. $2.00.) 


It is a great discovery for a religious 
leader when he comes into full realization of 
the fact that there is a close bond between 
religion and literature, especially poetry, 
and that belles-lettres, therefore, has quite 
as much to offer him as have philosophy, 
economics and the sciences. Some re- 
ligious leaders learn this early, some late, 
some never. Of those who come late to 
literature, or worse, never, we may say 
that the fault lies in their training. It is 
fashionable at the moment to trace all 
ministerial defects to the seminaries! 
But quite as often it is a matter of personal 
obtuseness which the individual may or 
may not manage to throw off in the course 
of his professional experience. Whatever 
the case may be, John Slater’s ‘“‘Recent 
Literature and Religion’ is a book which 
can hasten the great day of discovery for 
the uninitiated, and deepen and make 
more explicit the experience of those who 
already know how potent an aid literature 
can be to the minister. It belongs on the 
library shelves of every religious leader and 
it ought to come down from the shelves and 
into his hands with great frequency. 


But the religious leader who reads this 
book and thus turns to the literature that 
has been written since 1900, of which this 
book is something of a survey, will not find 
that literature necessarily reinforces his: 
theology. Agnosticism, naturalism, even 
mechanicism, seem to be in the ascendancy 
here as elsewhere. Hardy and Galsworthy 
“walked humbly, but not with God.” 
Yet it remains a fact that for those, as 
Slater says, who would be “‘both scientific 
and Christian,’’ Robert Bridges’ ‘‘Testa- 
ment of Beauty” ‘‘is a new testament in- 
deed,” and E. A. Robinson is “the supreme 
spiritual anatomist of our time.” 

The religious leader, and layman as 
well, will discover that the bond between 
literature and religion is not so much in 
terms of a particular theology as in the 
broader terms of an interpretation of life. 
Both interpret life, writes Slater, by sym- 
bols. Both, with some exceptions, recog- 
nize that life cannot be crammed into a 
test tube or measured by the formulas of 
physics or mathematics. Both look for 
the qualitative. Both believe in deeds. 
Both recognize that the way to know a 
human being is from the inside, and to get 
on the inside demands imagination, in- 
sight. Both know that, as Emerson said 
long ago, the world belongs to persons—a 
bit of wisdom, by the way, rapidly being 
abandoned in these times. 

The author begins this book by dis- 
claiming all pretensions to literary criti-— 
cism, yet as he races through the principal 
literature of the English-speaking world 
since 1900 as written by Hardy, Gals- 
worthy, Wells, Bennett, Chesterton, Shaw, 
O’Neill, Dunsany, Housman, Bridges, 
Masefield, Yeats, Millay, Eliot and Frost, 
to say nothing of Freud, Jung, Adler, 
Santayana, Hocking and Carrel, one is 
astonished both at the scope of this man’s 
reading and his amazingly penetrating ob- 
servations. Without much question he is 
equally at home in the field of religion and 
of literature. Certain observations, how- 
ever, will bring doubts to the reader as to 
the author’s proficiency in some respects 
in both fields. 

When, for example, the author writes of 
Hardy’s “highly objective narratives,” 
one pulls up abruptly. He is contrasting 
Hardy’s poems with his novels. The 
poems are undoubtedly much more sub- 
jective than the novels, but the novels are 
certainly not “highly objective.’ Even 
his most famous prose passage, the inimit- 
able description of Egdon Heath in the first 
chapter of the ‘‘Return of the Native,”’ is 
loaded with subjectivism, so much so that 
this trait of Hardy has sometimes been 
compared, though it is extreme to do so, 
with the subjectivism of Hawthorne. 

And in the field of religion one sometimes 
finds Slater a bit inconsistent. In the first 
chapter of his book he quite properly dis- 
cusses what religion is. He dismisses 
ecclesiasticism and theology and says that 
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THE EXECUTIVE BOARD IN ON- 


TEORA 


“IT saw old Autumn in the misty morn 
Stand shadowless like silence, listening 
To silence.” 


In the lovely, misty morn to which we 
awakened following our arrival in the 
Catskills, we looked through the soft Oc- 
tober haze upon that deep “silence,’’ and 
we felt grateful indeed to our hostess who 
gave us this opportunity to come together 
in this ideal spot. 

The story of the trip to “Content” in 
the heart of the Catskills, and of the de- 
lightful days spent there, we leave to the 
pen of one of our newest members on the 
Executive Board. She promises to give 
you her impressions of the trip next week. 
Of the accomplishments of the meeting 
we can touch but a few. 

We arrived in time for dinner, and it 
was a delectable one! After a few mo- 
ments of chatting together over our after- 
dinner coffee in the delightful big living- 
room, our president gathered us together 
about the lovely fireplace and we began 
our work. We kept on working until late 
that evening; we worked all the next day, 
with just a short time out for a lovely 
drive about the country; we continued to 
work late into the evening of the second 
day; we worked all the next day and well 
into that evening, but, undoubtedly be- 
cause of the bracing effect of the mountain 
air, we were able to finish our business 
Wednesday evening. 

Of course we listened to reports from all 
department chairmen; we completed the 
Nominating Committee for the next Bi- 
ennial Convention, the chairman, Mrs. 
Theodore Fischer of New Haven, having 
been elected in Chicago. In accordance 
with provisions of our Constitution and 
By-Laws, the president added the name 
of Mrs. Stanley Manning of Connecticut, 
and the Executive Board presented the 
name of Mrs. Seth R. Brooks. 

We thought of our workers in Japan, in 
North Carolina, of our absent Board mem- 
ber, Mrs. Cline, of Miss Powell and Miss 
Hathaway, whom we shall always consider 
as active workers whose service to the 
W.N. M. A. will never cease; we thought 
of our General Superintendent of the 
Universalist Church, who was to be in- 
stalled the next day, and we sent them our 
most cordial greetings. 

It is necessary to begin work on a pro- 
gram for a Biennial Convention rather early 
and, to make certain that this would be 
done, the president appointed Mrs. Treat 
and Mrs. Henderson as co-chairmen to 
prepare the program for the 1939 Conven- 
tion in Washington. 

It is necessary, if disheartening some- 
times, to listen to a treasurer’s and an 
auditor’s report. We listened eagerly and, 


while we breathed a sigh of relief when we 
heard that our Japan and Clara Barton 
Birthplace projects had closed with suf- 
ficient funds to carry them through, we 
were not quite so cheerful when we listened 
to the report of the department of Ad- 
ministration, which, as you surely know, 
carries the burden of promotional work, 
literature, convention and board expense, 
institutes, and many another project. We 
need more money in this department if 
we are to successfully carry the adminis- 
tration of the projects we now sponsor and 
endeavor to promote the work of Univer- 
salist women within our churches. While, 
through the efforts of the North Carolina 
chairman, the work there closed with a few 
cents left over, it will not happen again 
this year unless we give more than we gave 
last year, including the special appeal. 
There are explanations for this statement 
which will be given you by your chairman 


later on. Be thinking about these two 
departments and tell us how you think you 
can help, won’t you? 

We have some money in the Church 
Building Loan Fund—not much, but it 
might help to put back some of those 
steeples which have “gone with the wind.” 
Mrs. Sarah W. Russell is the chairman of 
the fund. 

Our investments, although bringing us 
about half what they used to yield, are in 
healthy condition. Our Clara Barton 
Guilds are not as active as we wish they 
were—perhaps they are but the secretary 
says they won’t tell her. She doesn’t seem 
to get answers to her letters. Membership 
isn’t encouraging. We shall pay attention 
to this matter during the year. 

We have reached the end of page three 
of the seven pages of the minutes of the 
meeting, and we have also reached the end 
of the page which tells us when we have 
arrived at the limit of what we can get 
into our Leader column. If you wish us to 
continue and tell you what is on the other 
four pages, please tell us so. 


Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CAN WE HELP CZECHOSLOVAKIA? 


From the International Religious Fel- 
lowship (formerly the Leyden International 
Bureau) we have received the following 
letter regarding conditions in Czechoslo- 
vakia at the present time: 


National Y. P. C. U. 

16 Beacon Street 

Boston, Massachusetts, U.S. A. 
Dear Friends: 

In the past weeks things have happened 
in Europe. One of them is that Czecho- 
slovakia had to make a great sacrifice in 
order to assure the peace. We know that 
by the changed situation in Czechoslovakia 
this country is in a spiritual need, but also 
in a material one. Our newspapers say 
that thousands of refugees are living among 
very bad circumstances in tents in the 
neighborhood of Prague. 

We informed by telegram if the I. R. F. 
can do something and on Oct. 9 Dr. Novak 
replied that clothes and money are needed 
badly. The secretariat of the I. R. F. 
feels that we have to prove now that ‘‘in- 
ternational fellowship” is not only a word 
for us, but that it can become and has to 
become a deed in times like these, now one 
of the countries in which I. R. F. members 
live is suffering. 

Therefore we ask all our member groups 
to collect money and warm useful clothes 
for Czechoslovakia. We have asked our 
friends Novak and Haspl to be so kind to 
distribute the money and clothes which 
we will send to them among those who need 
so we are sure that what we will send will 
come to the right people. 

You will know what will be the best way 
to organize such an action in your group. 


The Dutch groups already started it by 
publishing it in their papers, by broad- 
casting it and by asking their groups in the 
different places what they cando. It may 
be handy for you to have a place in your 
country as a center for this action, a place 
to which all the money and clothes can be 
sent and from where you can forward it to 
Czechoslovakia (address Dr. M. Novak, 
Vuchterlova 18, Praha XIX). 

Let every group and every member do 
what it, he or she can do! No matter if you 
cannot help much—if you only will help as 
far asitisin your power. And—do it now! 

Please let us know if you will do some- 
thing, and if so, what you did! 

With our best wishes, 
Jelije Vorster, 
I. R.F. Secretary. 


The American I. R. F. Committee, con- 
sisting of representatives of the Y. P. 
C. U. and the Y. P. R. U., will consider 
this matter very shortly and will undoubt- 
edly have some plans to present to local 
groups that they may help our fellow lib- 
erals in Czechoslovakia. In the meantime 
we publish this letter so that our people 
may be thinking about the conditions that 
exist in Czechoslovakia and prepared to 
work into plans as they may be developed 
by the committee. Contributions will, of 
course, not be limited to the young people, 
but we hope that the young people will 
take a very active part in this project. 
When your church is called upon we hope 
that you will use your influence to see that 
all possible support is given. If we all 
work together we shall be able to make a 
real contribution to the people of Czecho- 
slovakia. 


' 
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Church Schools and Religious Education’ 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


A LITTLE SUIT OF CLOTHES 
Ruth G. Downing 


Once upon a time there was a boy. He 
was full of mischief—most boys are—but, 
unlike most boys, his mischief was mean. 
He tormented the smaller boys in the play- 
ground, especially his own little brother, he 
was rude to his teachers, he broke things 
just for the fun of breaking them, he tore 
up a part of the hedge to make a short cut. 
In fact, there just didn’t seem to be any- 
thing he’d hesitate to do in his selfish 
meanness of spirit. 

This boy had been in Sunday school as a 
little boy, but he had dropped out. No- 
body knows what started him coming 
again—maybe our repeated urgings began 
to take effect. At any rate he came, and 
for a few weeks we were almost sorry, for 
he did not seem to be getting anything out 
of it himself, and he certainly made life 
miserable for others. 

The teacher of that class of big boys is a 
fine young woman (a Blackmer Home 
graduate) and she set about with patient 
kindness and firmness to win this lad. He 
didn’t suddenly reform and become per- 
fect—there is no such magic in Sunday 
schools either in Japan or America—but he 
began to take an interest in a different 
type of thing. He joined the Dojin House 
Boys’ Club, he took his turn as monitor on 
the playground, and on Sunday mornings 
in Sunday school he settled very effectively 
any boy who made a disturbance. And 
while the settling was often more disturb- 
ing than the initial cause, we tried to make 
our patience measure up to our thankful- 
ness. 

Then came the sad news that our lad was 
ill, and must stop school. During the 
weeks that he was kept quietly in bed, the 
Sunday school and Dojin House tried to 
bring interest to the long, difficult hours. 
Pleurisy in this country so often leads to 
tuberculosis that we greatly feared for him. 
But his strong young body fought a good 
fight, and he was up and out again. How- 
ever, the doctors forbade school, and he was 
sent as an apprentice to the suburbs of 
Tokyo, where he has fresh air, sunshine, 
and light work in the open. Whenever he 
can arrange it, he takes his holiday on a 
Sunday, and is in his place in Sunday 
school. 

Just before summer vacation as his 
Sunday school teacher and I were returning 
from making some calls, we met his mother, 
who had been down to the car to see him 
off. She insisted that we come in for a 
cup of tea. Over the fragrant cups she 
talked to us so simply and sincerely about 
the change that had come into her boy’s 
heart, and her eyes were full of tears as 
she showed us the gifts which he had 
brought home, the first that he had bought 
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WE THANK YOU ALL 


co * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
We thank you all for helping us * 
* celebrate our birthday. We are * 
* grateful for the gift of your pres- * 
* ence, your co-operation, and your * 
* continued support and interest. * 
* We hope it was an enjoyable time * 
* for everyone, as well as being re- * 
* vealing, constructive, inspiring, and * 
* challenging. x 
A Our thanks go out to all those * 
* who worked to make it such a suc- * 
* cessful occasion. To Dr. George * 
* E. Huntley and his colleagues who * 
* ‘brought us such vivid pictures of * 
* the earlier days. To all who pre- * 
* pared and participated in the dra- * 
* matic episodes. To those present- * 
* day workers in the organization, * 
* and countless volunteer laymen * 
* and laywomen who took care of * 
* decorations, music, program de- * 
* tails, and the hundred and one other * 
* things which are so important. * 
* To the members of the Whatso- * 
* ever Club under the direction of * 
* Mrs. C. G. Wellington who prepared * 
* and served the appetizing dinner. * 
* To Dr. and Mrs. Seth R. Brooksand * 
* the Malden church trustees for the * 
* use of their attractive plant. To * 
* Rev. Max A. Kapp, our present * 
* president, who came from Roches- * 
* ter, New York, to guideourthoughts * 
* and stir our hearts in the beautiful * 
* worship experience which was the * 
* climax of our observance together. * 
* To all our friends, everywhere, who * 
* sent us messages or whose thoughts * 
* were with us at this time, we ex- * 
* press our sincere thanks. % 
* * 
* * 
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with his own money—money which he 
had earned. 

They were tied up very properly with the 
usual stiff red and white cord, and in the 
upper right hand corner was the red and 
white paper ‘“‘noshi” gift symbol. When 
the wrappings were opened, they revealed 
a bright hair ornament for his mother, and 
for his brother, his little brother whom he 
had so teased, a little suit of clothes. To 
us, as to his mother, there was a pathetic 
appeal about these gifts—a mute appeal 
for understanding of the things the lad 
felt deep down within his heart, but could 
not say. 

* * 


TO AND FROM HAWAII 


When Miss Elizabeth Harris of Honolulu 
was at Ferry Beach for the Religious Edu- 
cation Institute this summer, she reported 


that immediately upon her return to 
Hawaii in late August she would go to a 
similar conference of young people at 
Kokokahi. It was Mr. Needham’s sug- 
gestion that a box of sand be sent froma 
shore of the Atlantic to a shore of the 
Pacific—to be blended in a ceremony of 
friendship. 

So the sand was sent, and last month we 
received a letter from which we quote. 
It indicates the interest of these Hawaiian 
young people in the experience. With the 
letter was a picture of the group on the 
shore of the Pacific as the sands were be- 
ing mingled. With it came also Hawaiian 
sands for us to take to Ferry Beach next 
summer. 

The letter is signed by Helen Moeller, 
president of the Eleventh Annual Young 
People’s Christian Conference, and by its 
dean, Robert W. Kingdon. ‘On Sunday 
morning, Aug. 28, the conference members 
gathered on the shore by the pier here at 
Kokokahi, mingled the sand from Ferry 
Beach with the sand on the shore here, 
and put sand from our beach into a box to 
be sent in return, to you. Photos were 
taken of the ceremony, which we are en- 
closing. Dr. Norman E. Richardson, who 
is on our faculty this week, has promised 
to deliver to you our greeting and aloha 
when he goes to New Hampshire next 
summer.” 

a 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


The fifty-sixth Annual State Sunday 
School Conventions, Interdenominational, 
of New Hampshire were held recently at 
Plymouth. As last year, Miss Andrews was 
invited to be one of the resource leaders. 
With Dr. Ruth Richards Miller, Rev. 
Charles P. MacGregor, Miss Ella B. 
Weaver, Dr. Mary Alice Jones and Dr. 
Harry C. Munro, the latter two from the 
International Council at Chicago, she 
participated in a panel discussion on the 
general subject “If I Were a Sunday 
School Teacher.” 


On Oct. 12 and 138 Miss Andrews at- 
tended sessions of the Maine Council of 
Religious Education convention held in 
Portland, Maine. On the 12th she was 
the speaker at the Universalist luncheon, 
and the next day shared the children’s 
division conferences with representatives 
of the International Council of Religious 
Education. 


Miss Yates, as a member of the Inter- 
national Church Extension Board, spoke 
to members of the Guild of our Waltham, 
Mass., church recently on our work in 
Korea. On Friday of the same week she 
met the workers of our Peabody, Mass., 
church school at a delightful supper meet- 
ing. 
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Among Our Churches 
Church News and Interests 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Henry R. Rose will preach the 
union Thanksgiving sermon for the 
churches of Brooklyn on Thursday, Nov. 
24, at 10.45 a. m. The services will be 
held in the Emmanuel Baptist Church. 


Rev. Max A. Kapp will be installed as 
minister of the First Universalist Church in 
Rochester, N. Y., at a service held on Sun- 
day afternoon, Nov. 6, at four p.m. Be- 
sides the installing clergy, the local min- 
isters will be invited to participate in the 
processional and recessional. Invitations 
will be sent to neighboring communities 
in which there were formerly Universalist 
churches, as well as to those places where 
churches now exist. A reception will fol- 
low the service of installation. 


Rev. J. L. Dowson will be installed as 
minister of the First Universalist Church 
of Canton, Mass., on Wednesday evening, 
Nov. 2, with Dr. Leroy W. Coons, Dr. 
G. H. Leining and Dr. George E. Huntley 
as speakers. Rev. John G. Gaskill, pastor 
of the Congregational church, will give the 
welcome to the new minister, and other 
local ministers will take part in the service. 
After the service a reception to Mr. and 
Mrs. Dowson will be held. 


Frank W. Dunn of Wakefield, Mass., 
husband of Lillian Chase, faithful book- 
keeper at the Universalist Publishing 
House for many years, died just before 
Labor Day. 


Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., gave a dinner 
in the old kitchen at the Wayside Inn Oct. 
17, in honor of Dr. Dwight J. Bradley, the 
new executive head of the Council for 
Social Action of the Congregational and 
Christian Churches. The guests, mainly 
intimates of Dr. Bradley, were: President 
Everett C. Herrick, Dean Vaughn Dab- 
ney, Professor Wilder, Professor Guiles, 
and Professor Ferce of the Andover- 
Newton faculty, Dr. John M. Ratcliff of 
Tufts, Dr. Russell H. Stafford of the Old 
South Church, Boston, Dr. Palfrey Per- 
kins, minister of King’s Chapel, Llewellyn 
Jones, editor of The Christian Register, 
Dr. Robert M. Armstrong, Superintendent 
of Congregational Churches in New 
Hampshire, and Dr. Etz, Dr. Frederic W. 
Perkins and Dr. Lalone of the Universalist 
fellowship. 


Rey. C. H. Emmons preached at Woods- 
ville, N. H., on Sunday, Oct. 16, and at 
Oneonta, N. Y., on Oct. 23. He will ad- 
dress the Tufts Club of Chicago on the 
evening of Oct. 31. 


Kermit R. Olsen, a student at the Col- 
gate-Rochester Divinity School, has been 
chosen as assistant to William N. Lyons, 
educational director at the First Univer- 
salist Church, Rochester, N. Y. 


Alabama 


Camp Hill Circuit—Rev. Ralph P. 
Boyd, pastor. Services were held Oct. 13 
at Pensacola. A considerably larger group 
attended this third service of the new en- 
terprise. Rey. A. L. Simonson of Brewton 
was the preacher. The next service at- 
tended by Mr. Boyd will be held Nov, 14. 
A covered dish supper will be held. Regu- 
lar monthly services: were held at the Co- 
hassett church, Oct. 9, with good attend- 
ances at both services. Arrangements 
are being made for special services Noy. 11, 
12 and 138. Regular services have been 
held at the Ariton and Florala churches. 
The Florala church has recently started a 
volunteer choir under direction of Almon 
Strain, son of Rev. A. G. Strain. All the 
churches of this circuit were well repre- 
sented at the recent State Convention in 
Brewton. 

California 


Los Angeles.—Rev. Sheldon Shepard, 
D. D., pastor. At the October meeting 
of the P. A. and M. C., the women’s or- 
ganization of the church, the members 
voted to co-operate fully with the national 
organization in the effort to enroll all Uni- 
versalist women in one organization of 
suitable name. The Los Angeles society 
voted to change its name to correspond 
with the national proposal, to reduce dues 
and widen activities in order to extend 
membership. A Friendship Luncheon for 
all the California churches was held at this 
church Oct. 18. Under direction of Mrs. 
Cora Graves, the president, a large collec- 
tion of suitable gifts has been sent to Olive 
View Sanitarium for the use of convales- 
cents. 


Maine 


Gardiner. — LeRoy Congdon, pastor. 
Activities were resumed Sept. 11, with re- 
sults which have been particularly grati- 
fying, since the church was without a 
regular pastor for some time. The school 
has the same teachers as last spring, with 
Norman Trafton as superintendent. There 
are seven classes with twelve teachers and 
officers. Mrs. Betty Holden Baker’s play, 
“The Church a Fellowship of Learners,” 
was presented in the worship service of the 
school Oct. 9, which was observed as Rally 
Day. Under the leadership of Mrs. Oliver 
Rollins, Sr., the Ladies’ Auxiliary recently 
conducted a profitable rummage sale and is 
planning a baked bean supper for Oct. 29 
and a Christmas sale Dec. 6. Meetings of 
the Y. P. C. U., Philip McGuire president, 
will take the form of discussions, outside 
speakers, and socials. Oct. 23 the union 
was host to the young people’s groups of 
the Old South Congregational Church of 
Hallowell and the First Baptist Church of 
Gardiner for an afternoon meeting at which 
Prof. Lowell Haynes of Colby College 


spoke on “Some Things We Know for 
Sure.”’ In November Mrs. Rena C. Bowles, 
formerly of the University of Maine Ex- 
tension Department, will speak on the 
aims, achievements, and possibilities of 
local application of ‘‘Home Industries,”’ a 
field in which she made a survey of the 
state of Maine last year. “Her Answer,”’ 
a one-act social problem play, will be given 
as a public performance Dec. 6 by a cast 
from the union. Under the newly-elected 
president, Mrs. James Dunton, the Lucy 
Loring Club, a younger women’s organiza- 
tion, has undertaken some refurnishing of 
the parsonage. The pastor recently spoke 
before the teachers and officers of the First 
Baptist Church in answer to the self- 
imposed question, “If I had one lesson to 
teach, to whom would I teach it, and what 
would I teach?” (With apologies to Dr. 
W. W. Rose for the title.) 


Massachusetts 


Arlington.—Rev. Robert M. Rice, pas- 
tor. Following a well-attended parish 
supper Oct. 20 Edith N. Winn read a paper 
on the history of the church steeple, the 
spire of which was irreparably damaged by 
the recent hurricane. Built in 1860, when 
the twenty-year old church was enlarged, 
the facade was one of the first designed by 
the Rev. Thomas Silloway, eventually the 
architect of some four hundred churches. 
Faced with the necessity of replacing the 
spire with a capping over the lantern tower 
that would be in architectural harmony 
with the original facade, the society turned 
to Winthrop St. Clair, a leading church 
architect of the firm of Sturgis Associates 
in Boston. After viewing several sketches 
provided by Mr. St. Clair and discussing 
them in detail, the parishioners came to a 
unanimous agreement on one. So good 
was the response to the appeal for gifts 
covering the cost of repairs and finishing 
of the steeple that the work can begin at 
once. Deacon James Younie who raised 
the funds reported also that an anonymous 
friend is making a gift of $500 toward 
painting the church exterior. At the sup- 
per Mr. Rice introduced Dr. Robert Cum- 
mins, who, with his family, has settled in 
Winchester and will make Arlington their 
home church. At the close of the evening 
motion pictures taken by David Peirce 
were shown. There were scenes of the 
hurricane damage in southern Rhode 
Island and a ree] taken on a Mediterranean 
trip last spring. The Patterson Fellowship 
began its season under the leadership of 
Burnell Shinn with a hilarious Hallowe’en 
party in a Lexington barn. Mrs. Robertine 
Rice reviewed a number of books at the 
Samaritan meeting Oct. 17. Mrs. Myrtle 
Belyea Fielder, long an active worker of 
this church, is now living in Toronto, 
Ontario. 

Annisquaam. — Rev. Raymond J. 
Baughan, pastor. The Village Church has 
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had an excellent summer. The experiment 
of having evening services with prominent 
guests leading was a success. There were 
visitors from California, Florida, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, New York, and 
England and Italy. Among the speakers 
were Miss Margaret Fitzhugh Browne, por- 
trait painter; Thomas Galt, teacher of 
ethics at Fieldston, the Ethical Culture 
School; George Russell of the Gloucester 
Fishermen’s Institute; Josef Berger, known 
as “Jeremiah Digges,’”’ author of ‘‘Cape 
Cod Pilot” and “Bow-leg Bill;’’ Dr. Phil- 
lips E. Osgood, rector of Emmanuel Epis- 
copal Church, Boston; Rev. William Peck, 
Unitarian minister, Groton; Dr. Eugene 
R. Shippen, Unitarian minister now living 
in Winter Park, Florida; Dr. E. F. Chaun- 
cey, rector of the American Church, 
Florence, Italy; Dr. Charles Allan Winter, 
painter of murals and _ illustrator; Dr. 
David Saville Muzzey, historian, professor 
at Columbia University; Dr. Louis C. Cor- 
nish, president of the International Society 
for Free Christianity and Religious Free- 
dom, an official representative of the Czech- 
oslovakian Church. Special credit goes to 
the organist, George Blanchard, for getting 
good musicians to add to the beauty of 
these services. The annual fair was held 
out of doors, and was a great success. 
The street was blocked off with two model 
Dutch windmills, and tulips were “‘planted’ 
along each side. The helpers were dressed 
in Dutch costume, including wooden shoes. 
The crowd was so large that it took over 
three hours to serve everyone with supper. 
The church was filled to capacity in the 
evening, when an illustrated lecture was 
given by Leonard Craske, sculptor of the 
Gloucester Fishermen’s Memorial and an 
expert on color photography, using scenes 
of Cape Ann. The Women’s Group have 
given Mr. Baughan a gown. Mr. Baughan 
has been asked by the Universalist church 
group in Rockport to be their preacher 
through October. The services are held 
on Sunday evenings. 

Provincetown. — Rev. Carleton M. 
Fisher, pastor. Congregations during the 
summer ranged from sixty-five to 250. 
Among those contributing to the evening 
meetings were William H. Worrell, pro- 
fessor at the University of Michigan; 
Rabbi Stephen S. Wise of New York; 
Orville Poland, chairman of the Massa- 
chusetts Committee on Civil Liberties; 
G. P. Waung, vice-chairman of the Medical 
Bureau to Aid China; Joseph Warner, 
former attorney-general of Massachusetts, 
and John Gregory, graphic artist. <A 
series of informal study group meetings is 
being held at the parsonage. The first 
group met on Oct. 18. The new issue 
of The Helper, ‘Attitudes of the Mature 
Mind,” is being used as the basis of the 
studies through the first quarter. The first 
meeting of the Mission Circle on Oct. 7 


- considered “‘What Universalists Do in the 
- Summer.” 


On Novy. 4 a book review will 
be given, “American City and Its Church.” 


The program for Dec. 2 includes Christ- 
mas stories and the presentation of “Star 
Child,” a play of India; Jan. 6, Round 
Table discussion on ‘‘Missions and World 
Peace;”’ Feb. 3, play, ““The Cash Crop;”’ 
March 3, Dedication Day program; April 
7, debate, “Home versus Foreign Mis- 
sions;’”’ May 5, annual meeting, with Mrs. 
Seth Rogers Brooks of Malden as speaker. 

Brockton.—Reyv. Francis P. Randall, 
pastor. At the recent parish meeting, the 
minister reported that he had delivered 
fifty-eight sermons and addresses (twenty- 
one engagements outside the church), 
prepared nineteen Bulletins (the weekly 
church paper), received eight new mem- 
bers, officiated at eleven funerals, eleven 
baptisms, and two marriages, and had 
made approximately 500 parish calls. A 
beautiful bronze tablet was recently dedi- 
cated to the memory of Moses A. Packard 
and Abbie D. Packard, loyal members and 
benefactors of the church. 

West Somerville—Rev. Warren B. 
Lovejoy, pastor. During the summer 
improvements were made on the interior 
of the church. Under the direction of the 
chairman of the house committee, Harold 
S. MacPherson, the men laid a linoleum 
carpet on the chancel floor and steps, 
washed and painted the chancel walls, 
and kalsomined the ceiling. All the wood- 
work in the auditorium was cleaned. The 
kitchen was repainted. The advisory 
board, composed of the trustees and heads 
of the various organizations, is outlining a 
program for the year. ‘The Whole 
Church for Christ’’ has been adopted as a 
motto. A committee on religious education 
has been formed which will plan and pre- 
pare all programs of religious education. 
Workers’ Conferences for the teachers and 
officers of the church school will be held; a 
corner of the vestry is to be set off as a 
chapel; and the vestry is to be rearranged 
more conveniently for the classes. The 
men’s club opened its monthly meetings 
on Sept. 28 with a talk by A. H. Onthank 
of the Social Security Board. Sunday eve- 
ning services are being held on the last 
Sunday of each month. On Sept. 25, Rev. 
Robert Rice of Arlington was the preacher; 
on Oct. 30, Rev. Edgar Walker of Waltham 
will preach, and on Nov. 27 Rev. E. Dean 
Ellenwood of Woonsocket, R. I., will be in 
the pulpit. Under the leadership of Mrs. 
Elbridge Bullard, robes for the senior 
choir are being made by a group of women. 


Ohio 

Southwestern Churches.—Rev. George 
H. Wood, pastor. At New Madison the 
Ladies’ Social Union has begun the Mis- 
sionary Study book, ‘‘Moving Millions,”’ 
an account of Christian work in India. 
Twenty-six attended the October meeting 
held at the parsonage. The Eldorado 
W. U. M. A. meetings have been well at- 
tended and a course of study will soon be 
decided upon. The Work and Win young 
married people’s class held a supper 


meeting at the church on Oct. 7. Roy Lit- 
ton is president. On Friday, Oct. 14, the 
church school enjoyed a picnic under the 
direction of the superintendent, Mrs. Mil- 
dred Statzer. An enjoyable meeting of 
the Miami City W. U. M. A. was held 
Friday afternoon, Oct. 21, with Mrs. Fosher 
of Troy. Clifford Stroh of the Eaton 
church attended the state board meeting 
held at Columbus on Oct. 9. 


* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Blanche Carrier, Ph. D., is a well known 
author in the field of religious education. 
She is also professor in the School of Edu- 
cation, Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Ill. 

Dr. Oluf Tandberg is a Universalist 
minister, retired and living in Dover, N. H. 

Rev. Dana McLean Greeley is minister 
of the Arlington Street Church (Unitarian), 
Boston. 

* a” 
DAMAGE TO HARRISVILLE 
VERSALIST CHURCH 


The Universalist church of Harrisville, 
R. I., suffered serious damage in the recent 
hurricane. Part of the church roof was 
destroyed, as was also part of the parsonage 
roof and the chimney. In the church 
auditorium the ceiling and walls were 
badly cracked, and the exterior must be 
repainted. The minister, Rev. Thomas H. 
Saunders, reports that the paint has been 
donated for this particular item in the re- 
pair bill. In all, it will cost over $500 to 
repair the damage to the church. 

* * 


ROCKINGHAM ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Rockingham 
Association of Universalists was held at 
Portsmouth, N. H., on Oct. 13, with dele- 
gations present from Dover, Newfields, 
Kingston and Portsmouth. The meeting 
had been adjourned from an earlier date,. 
which was too near the State Convention. 

Rev. H. J. Burt, pastor of the Newfields 
Community Church, called the meeting to 
order. The occasional sermon was de- 
livered by Rev. Edward A. Lewis of West- 
ville, pastor of the Kingston Universalist 
church. Rey. Frank B. Chatterton of 
Portsmouth conducted the communion 
service. 

At the business meeting the organization 
voted to send $10 to the Foxboro parish, 
Foxboro, Mass., to aid in the restoration 
of the church, damaged by the hurricane, 
and also $10 to the General Sunday School 
Association. The Resolutions Committee 
brought in a report favoring abolishing the 
Resolutions Committee in the Rockingham 
Association, and this was enthusiastically 
endorsed. The constitution was charged 
to hold the annual meeting on the second 
Sunday in August. 

Officers elected were the following: 


UNI- 


Moderator, Rev. Edward A. Lewis of 
Westville; secretary, Laurence Shorey, 
Portsmouth; treasurer, Mrs. Grace T. 
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Dover; auditor, Miss Minnie 
Eaton, Dover. Place of meeting, Dover, 
Aug. 14, 1939. Preacher of occasional 
sermon, Rev. Frank B. Chatterton of 
Portsmouth. 

Rey. Arthur A. Blair of Nashua, State 
Superintendent, was the final speaker of 
the afternoon, taking as his subject, ‘Uni- 
versalists On the March—to Where?” he 
spoke of the need of spiritual growth as 


Hayden, 


well as physical growth in the church. 


Open discussion followed. 


ce £3 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 1321) 
religion is not church-going, nor ritual, nor 
a system of ideas. He accepts Micah’s 
classic definition and adds, ‘‘Religion is a 
kind of good life, which is sometimes con- 
scious of a divine element in goodness and 
in life.’ Yet in the middle of the book, 
where he is citing examples of novels hav- 
ing to do with religion in practice, he names 
Hugh Walpole’s ‘Harmer John,” but puts 
Aldous Huxley’s ‘‘Eyeless in Gaza’’ be- 
yond the pale. He does this not on the 
score of the sensuality of Huxley’s book, 
which I personally found too foul to wade 
through, but on the score that the principal 
character was a martyr ‘for non-resistance 
and free speech, not for religion in any 
true sense of the word’’! If non-resistance, 
to say nothing of defending free speech, be 
not religious, within Slater’s definition and 

in truth, in heaven’s name what is? 

Despite these defects, which often at- 
tend surveys of this sort, this book is in- 
valuable. It shows us that literature is our 
ally in the supreme task of the moment of 
making the world know that man is spirit 
and that more spirit is the desperate need 
of this age. 

Norman D., Fletcher. 


* * 


SUNDAY SCHOOL INSTITUTE 
POSTPONED 


The Sunday School Institute at Haver- 
hill has been postponed because of the 
many denominational activities this month. 


* * 
DR. JOSLIN AT WORCESTER 


Dr. Elliott P. Joslin, world-renowned 
authority on the treatment of diabetes, 
will be the principal speaker at the annual 
state banquet of the Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island laymen at the First Univer- 
salist Church, Worcester, Friday, Nov. 18. 
His subject will be “The Clara Barton 
Homestead Camp and European Impres- 
sions.”’ 

Dr. Joslin was instrumental in estab- 
lishing the camp for diabetic girls at North 
Oxford a few years ago. This unique proj- 
ect has made medical history in the treat- 
ment of this disease, and has caught the 
imagination of Universalist laymen and 
women to such an extent that the camp 
has made great strides forward. A number 
of our men’s clubs have made modest con- 
tributions toward the camp expense. 


Cornelius Parker, Esq., chairman of the 
Laymen’s Committee, will preside at the 
meeting. A nominating committee will 
present names for the central committee to 
serve during the ensuing year. 

As usual, the women of the Worcester 
church will serve the dinner. And the 
hundreds of laymen who have attended 
these state banquets speak highly of the 
delicious meal served for only seventy-five 
cents. Details about reservations appear 
in a notice in the back of the Leader. 


* * 


HYMN FESTIVAL IN KING’S 
CHAPEL 


An interdenominational Hymn Festival 
will be held in King’s Chapel, Boston, on 
Sunday, Noy. 6, at four p. m., under the 
auspices of the Boston Chapter of the 
Hymn Society of America. A large number 
of choirs from churches of several different 
denominations in Boston and the vicinity 
are expected to participate, and all per- 
sons interested in promoting good con- 
gregational singing are invited to attend. 


* * 


UNIVERSALIST CLUB OF BOSTON 


To all men interested in the two big 
dinners arranged—Monday, Nov. 14, for 
Dr. Robert Cummins, General Superin- 
tendent, and Dr. John M. Ratcliff, Secre- 
tary of the General Convention, at the 
Boston City Club; and Monday, Dee. 12, 
to Dr. Leonard Carmichael, president of 
Tufts College. Tickets cost $1.50 for each 
dinner. You can join this well known club 
by signing an application blank and paying 


$2.50 dues for the balance of the club year, 
to Dec. 31, entitling you to a place at both 
dinners, without charge. A further ad- 
vantage for the year 1939 is offered you, as 
a new member. Write now for a folder, 
application, and other information, to me. 
James D. Tillinghast, Secretary. 
6 Bellevue Ave., Cambridge. 
Tel.: Kirkland 5144. 


* * 


AN OPPORTUNITY 


A Universalist woman living in Colrain, 
Mass., would be glad to have a middle-aged 
lady who would like a quiet home, with 
every comfort, stay with her for this win- 
ter. The total cost would be ten dollars a 
week. If you are interested, please write 
to Mrs. Robert Lincoln, Colrain, Mass. 


ie, he 


AROOSTOOK ANNUAL MEETING 


Five churches took part in the annual 
meeting of the Aroostook County Associa- 
tion of Religious Liberals which was held in 
the First Universalist Church of Oakfield, 
Maine, Sunday, October 2. The following 
officers were elected for the coming year: 
V. E. Howe, Presque Isle, Maine, presi- 
dent; Ellsworth White, Oakfield, Maine, 
vice president; Cora M. Putnam, Houlton, 
Maine, secretary; Floyd A. Smith, Cari- 
bou, Maine, treasurer; Frederick Donald, 
Houlton, Mrs. Violet White, Oakfield, 
Mrs. Charles A. Stetson, Caribou, execu- 
tive committee. 

Rev. George H. Welch of the Universal- 
ist churches of Guilford and Sangerville 
gave the principal addresses. 


FOR FALL 


READING 


WE SUGGEST 


Political Guide, Dorothy Thompson......................... $1.25 
The First Five Centuries of the Church, James Moffatt ..... 2.00 
More Chapel Talks, Elbert Russell : =. °....s:s.ce. .¢ pees 1.50 
Rethinking Religion, John Haynes Holmes.................. 2.25 
A. Hall g2Co., Joseph-G,, Lincoln’ ..:: -:88 52 a eee. 2.50 
Listen! the Wind, Anne Lindbergh.......................... 2.50 
Alone, Richard EH. Byrd. o..< cc opps. as + ole 2.50 
The Greatest Name, Elsie A. Ball ..7....700.> ae eee 1.00 
A Life of Jesus for Boys and Girls 
Those Gay Middle Ages, Frederick D. Kershner ............. 2.00 
The American City and Its Church, Samuel C. Kincheloe -60 


A Guide to Understanding the Bible, Harry Emerson Fosdick 3.00 


Order of the 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street ‘. - 
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Obituary 
Mrs. William C. Bacon 


Mrs. Fannie Aldrich Bacon, seventy-nine years old, 
wife of William C. Bacon, died Sept. 30 at her home 
in Leominster, Mass., after a lingering illness. She 
was born in Richmond, N. H., but had lived in 
Leominster all of her married life. Only recently 
Mr. and Mrs. Bacon celebrated their fifty-eighth wed- 
ding anniversary. 

Mrs. Bacon was one of the twenty-four charter 
members of the First Universalist Church of Leom- 
inster, joining by letter from the Universalist church 
of East Jaffrey, N. H., in 1898, during the pastorate 
of Dr. Clarence Guy Robbins. When the Universal- 
ist society was formed in North Leominster, Mrs. 
Bacon served as the first Sunday school superin- 
tendent from 1895 to 1896. Four of her children 
were among the first six children christened in the 
building which is still used as the Universalist church. 
Mrs. Bacon will be greatly missed by her co-workers 
and friends in the church and neighborhood, as well 
as by her devoted family. 

Besides her husband, she is survived by six sons 
—Stephen Carroll of Danby, Vt., Roland A. of 
Fitchburg, Mass., Arlon O. of East Milton, Mass., 
Ralph W. of Jackson Heights, L. I., Sidney I. of 
Long Beach, Calif., and Milo R. of Norwood, Mass. 
—one daughter, Mrs. Clara Fromant of Marlboro, 


Mass., and one sister, Mrs. Emily Ingraham of : 


Leominster, twelve grandchildren and three great- 
grandchildren. 

The funeral was held Sunday afternoon, Oct. 2, 
at the Universalist church in Leominster, with 
Rev. Helene Ulrich officiating. Burial was in Co- 
nant Cemetery, East Jaffrey, N. H. 


Notices 


KING’S CHAPEL SERVICES 


October-December, 1938. Daily service at twelve 
noon except on Saturdays. Organ recital Monday 
by Raymond C. Robinson. Worship with brief ser- 
mon Tuesday-Friday. 


Preachers 


Nov. 1-4, Rev. Dilworth Lupton, D. D., First 
Unitarian Church, Cleveland. 

Nov. 8-11, Dean Lynn Harold Hough, D. D., 
Drew Theological Seminary. 

Nov. 15-18, Rev. C. Leslie Glenn, Christ Church, 
Cambridge. 

Nov. 22, 23 and 25, Rev. William Wallace Rose, 
D. D., First Universalist Church, Lynn. 

Nov. 24, 11 a. m., Dr. Palfrey Perkins. 

Nov. 29-Dec. 2, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, D. D., 
First Parish, Milton. 

Dec. 6-9, Rev. Ashley Day Leavitt, D. D., Har- 
vard Congregational Church, Brookline. 

Dee. 13-16, Rev. Oscar E. Maurer, D. D., Center 
Church, New Haven. 

Dec. 20, Rev. G. Ernest Lynch, Second Congrega- 
tional Church (Unitarian), Marblehead. 

Dec. 21, Rev. Duncan Howlett, First Congrega- 
tional Society (Unitarian), New Bedford. 

Dec. 22, Rev. Harry C. Meserve, First Parish 
Church, Cohasset. 

* * 
UNITARIAN HOUR ON THE RADIO 


Dr. Frederick M. Eliot, president of the American 
Unitarian Association, will speak on Station WHDH, 
Boston, 830 kilocycles, on Sundays, 1.45 to 2 p. m., 
Oct. 9 through Jan. 1. 

* * 
NOTICE 


The Annual Mid-Year Rally of the Illinois Y. P. 
C. U. will be held at the Universalist Church of 
Peoria, Ill., Nov. 4, 5 and 6, 1938. 

Hulda Alice Johnson, Secretary. 
x * 
ANNUAL BANQUET MASSACHUSETTS AND 
RHODE ISLAND LAYMEN 
: Laymen of Massachusetts and Rhode Island will 
hold their annual meeting Friday, Nov. 18, at the 
First Universalist Church, Worcester. The church is 
located on Pleasant Street, two blocks from City 
‘Hall. Auto park (25 cents) adjacent to the church. 
I hour in the men’s parlor of parish house be- 
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ginning at six o’clock. Banquet starts promptly at 
6.45. Make reservations through Herbert R. Dixon, 
145 Highland Street, Worcester, by Tuesday, Nov. 
15. Tickets 75 cents; pay for them at the door on 
arrival. Cornelius Parker, Esq., of Boston will 
preside. 
Elwood Litchfield, Secretary. 
 Yeate3 
OLD COLONY ASSOCIATION 


The Old Colony Association of Universalists will 
meet at the Abington Universalist church Thursday, 
Nov. 3. Sessions at 10.30 a. m. and 1.30 p. m. Din- 
ner served at noon. Dr. Robert Cummins will speak. 
There will be a good program. 

x 
MAINE COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


The Maine Committee of Fellowship will meet on 
Monday, Oct. 31, 1938, at 1 p. m., at the Y. W. C. A., 
Pine Street, Lewiston, for the examination of Ken- 
neth C. Hawkes as to his fitness in character and 
ability for the ministry of the Universalist Church, 
and the transaction of such business as may legally 
come before the meeting. 

G. W. Sias, Chairman, 
€ & 

NEW YORK COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Accepted from Massachusetts Rev. Max A. Kapp. 
Transferred to California, Rev. C. C. Blauvelt, 
D. D. 
Licenses renewed for one year of Albert Niles, 
Francis Davis, Adin Deming. 
Clifford R. Stetson, Secretary. 
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Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New Ea and town. 
Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con 
ditions. 
Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 


reduce cost of tuition to students. 
Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


have one in the family.’ ” 


When students come home from college 


St. Lawrence University 


Where the historic liberal tradition is sustained 


“— some accident set my brain to functioning . . . for senior statistics 
I wrote myself down a ‘Scientific Monist’ and then awaited the tragedy 
of a broken home. Nothing happened . . . To my clergyman father 
preaching in New England I said firmly, ‘I am a Scientific Monist.’ 
‘So I had observed,’ he answered, ‘I had always hoped that we might 
—Burgess Johnson in “Professor at Bay.” 


LAURENS HICKOK SEELYE, President 
CANTON, NEW YORK 


EU reeS COLLEGE 


A SEAT OF LEARNING IN NEW ENGLAND 


Dr. Leonard Carmichael, President 


COLLEGE preserving the best of New England traditions 4» « Progressive 


curriculum 4 Situated near Boston, a great educational center. 


CHOOL of Religion avowedly progressive, equipping men and women for 
the ministry of a new day « «+ College founded by Universalists +4. Carries 


on their standards of liberal education. 


‘OR information or catalogues address the Dean of the respective department 
or the Registrar, Tufts College, Medford, Massachusetts. 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. 
Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 
Graduate Studies 


Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 


Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 
Medicine, Albert W. Stearns, M.D. 


Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 
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Crackling 

Mary, aged seven, was late home from 
school. Moreover, keen disappointment 
was written plainly on her face. 

“Why darling,” exclaimed her anxious 
mother, ‘“‘what kept you so late?” 

“Mummy, a horse got sick and fell down 
on the street, and zhey went off for the 
horse doctor, and I waited to have a look 
at him.” 

“And did he come, dear?’ queried 
mother. 

“Yes,’’ replied Mary disappointedly, 
“and he was only a man.’’—Advance. 

* * 

While working on a log drive, a lumber- 
man fell into the water. At last, dizzy 
and nearly exhausted he managed to grasp 
a big log and hold on to it. The current 
was so strong and swift that it swept his 
body under the log until his feet stuck out 
on the other side. 

Just as a comrade, who had run to his 
assistance, grabbed him by the shoulder, 
he caught sight of his own feet protruding 
on the other side of the log. 

“T can hold on a bit longer,’’ he gasped. 
“Save the fellow who’s in head first.” 

* * 

They were having a busy cay making 
and boiling plum puddings. 

“Mary,” said the mistress, “‘just go and 
see if that large pudding is cooked. Stick 
a knife in it and see if it comes out clean.” 

In a few minutes Mary returned. ‘The 
knife came out wonderfully clean, ma’am,”’ 
she said smiling, ‘‘so Oi’ve stuck all the 
other knives in it.”—Hachange. 

* * 

There are only three months between 
summer and winter weather, gravely re- 
marks a Washington agricultural specialist 
who can’t have been ’round much. He 
ought to drop in and take a look at New 
England, where oftentimes there are only 
a couple of hours.—George Ryan, in Boston 
Herald. 

* * 

As the diplomats would say, we haven’t 
yet assessed all the implications of the 
recent international appeasement, but, 
anyway, it seems to have guaranteed the 
freedom of the seize—George Ryan, in 
Boston Herald. 

* * 

Ist Sgt.: “How is your insomnia? Is it 
getting any better?” 

Mess Sgt.: ‘I’m worse than ever. I 
can’t even sleep when it’s time to get up.” 
—Exchange. 

* * 


She: “Why do editors return your 


manuscripts?” 

He: “‘I have no idea.” 

She: ‘Ah! That explains it.”—Hz- 
change. 


* * 


Visitor (to angler at riverside): “Is this 
a good place for fish?” 

Angler: “Yes, I never see any of them 
leave it.””—Exchange. 
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Do You Know 


Its Power? 


HAT do you know about the power of 
W the religious press of America? Has 
it occurred to you that every week, year 
in and year out, it goes into hundreds of 
thousands of the finest homes in the United 
States? That it is read and re-read and passed 
along from one family to another? That 
hundreds of thousands of people, among them 
the outstanding leaders of thought in this 
country, have faith in the high integrity of 
these journals, and that their lives are moti- 
vated by the principles for which they stand? 

Alongside the chaotic life of the world to- 
day, as you see it mirrored in your daily paper, 
put the world that is visioned in the pages of 
the religious press. 

For which would you vote—the world as 
it is or the world as the religious press believes 
it can be—the Christian world for which that 
press pleads in its every issue? 

And remember the constant reiteration of 
that plea, as it goes into hundreds of thousands 
of homes, 


JB OCDon’t underestimate the power of 
your religious press! 


ASSOCIATED CHURCH PRESS 


